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1971 Joplin tornado 


On May 5. 1971. a devastating tornado ripped through the 
heart of Joplin. doing millions of doWars t; damage. From 
there, it headed towards the Missouri Southern.campus where 
night classes were in session..AeSauthern studentauas killed 
when the twister struck the Apdbgseri Mobile Park east of the 
campus. Here's a fascinating look at the memories which still 
linger in the minds of witnesses 15 years later 


1973 Storm., 9 


Just as the town was recovering from the 1971 tornado. hor: 
rendous cyclonic winds blasted Joplin again. killing three and 
doing widespread damage 


Students vr..c.ccssissscescotecesevneesesse LO-11: 


What does today’s College student at Missouri Southern look 
like? Here's a look at identities of several students at Missouri 
Southern and an explanation of styles and trends in dress. 








Museums ircncesrcessseatettassarsttee 2S 


Features on the Dorothea B. Hoover museum and the Tri-State 
Mineral Museum which provide interesting glimpses into 
Joplin's past. Also. a look at the Spiva Art Center. 


Joplin restaurants......................14-15 


A visit with owners of Betty Patrick's. The Gazebo, Wilder's 
and Trucker’s Inn. all favorite eating establishments in the 
Joplin area 


Latchkey programse.....................16-17 


Discover some interesting facts about a program designed to 
teach safety and life saving techniques to children. and see 
how it has been successful in saving lives 


Growth of Joplin........................18-19 


New businesses and shopping centers seem to be sprouting 
up all over town. Here's a look at the most recent ones. 


Citing se-ss-2<--sse secs eaeaectesste.>-<. 20-21: 


Features on several women who enjoy this age-old craft. and 
an article on the history of quilt-making in America 


Recreation sites.........................22-23 


A look at several of the favorite swimming holes and recrea- 
tion sites in the Joplin area. including Shoal Creek 


Fortune tellers.................22-..2220000---24 


Believe it or not—the ancient arts of fortune telling and card 
reading are still alive in the area. as this feature reveals 





Welcome to the third edition of 
Chart Magazine! This issue offers a 
wide and diverse variety of subjects, 
from a look 15 years later at the 
devastating tomado which ripped 
through Joplin in 1971 to the 
mysteries of fortune telling 

Page 3 gives a candid look at one 
of the favorite pastimes for students 
at Missouri Southern—playing 
spades in the Lions’ Den. You'll 
discover what makes the game so 
enjoyable to some students who 
participated in a recent tournament 

Then, you'll find an exclusive 
look at how several individuals 
managed to conquer chemical ad- 
diction through the self-help ap- 
proach of groups such as Alcoholics 
Anonymous and Narcotics 
Anonymous on pages 4 and 5. The 
interviews with actual participants 
reveal the trials and tribulations of 
persons battling the disease. 

Poges 6, 7, and 8 focus on 
memories of @ tornado which 
struck Joplin on May 5, 1971. The 
twister touched down in the west 
part of town, cut a swath down 
Seventh Street and Fourth Street, 
and then veered toward the Col. 
lege, just missing the gymnasium 
Later, the twister struck the Ander- 
son Mobile Park east of the College 
on Newman Road. There, Rick 
Johnson, a Missouri Southern stu- 
dent, was killed by a plece of flying 
debris. Amazingly, he was the on 
ly casualty in the violent storm. 

We've managed to contact sev- 
eral persons who were eye 
Witnesses to the disaster. Ruby 
Smith, who owned the traller park 
where Johnson was killed, gives a 
fascinating account of seeing the 
‘storm approach Though she did 
not live in the trailer park, she and 
Lue Smith were among the first to 
arrive at the scene. 

Perhaps the most unusual stories 








On the cover: Joplin residents in the Anderson Mobile Home park begin the task of pict 
ing up after a devastating tornado struck Joplin on May 5, 1971. Related articles and 
photographs appear on pages 6-9. 


From tornadoes to fortune tellers: 


Introductory notes on this issu 


are those told by three’ faculty 
members who were teaching night 
classes here when the tomado 
struck. They, along with several 
hundred night students, watched in 
horror as the fynnel cloud headed 
straight toward the campus. Their 
accounts of the near miss still create 
vivid images of the storm. 

Just as we were getting into 
research on the storm, we learned 
that another, more powerful and 
deadly storm raked the city two 
years later Page 9 provides a look 
at some of the worst damage, and 
‘an account of the strange and 
unusual storm which no one really 
understands even today. There 
were no funnel clouds, just hur- 
ricane force winds. Damage was 
widespread, and three persons 
were killed as a result of the storm. 

Pages 10 and 11 provide an in- 
teresting look at the way students 
at Missouri Southern dress. The 
story describes which components 
of dress are most important 
Photographs of students with 
various attire enhance an in. 
teresting article 

Mark Ernstmann takes us on a 
personal tour of three area 
museums on pages 12 and 13. The 
Dorothea B. Hoover Museum js fill- 
ed with old furniture, clothing, and 
countless old photographs of Joplin 
in the early 1900's. You'll also 
discover the magic of mining In the 
tri-state region with a tour of the Tri- 
State Mineral Museum. 

What's your favorite eating 
establishment in town? Pages 14 
and 15 highlight several “choice’ 
restaurants in Joplin, including in- 
lerviews with the owners. Joplin 
has its share of fine restaurants as 
is evidenced in these articles. 

A special program designed to 
teach children safety tips and 
techniques Is featured on pages 16 













p 


and 17. The Latchkey Program 
been quite successful, and G 
Williams gives an in-depth book 
how the Program was started, 
how children have actually ued 
their knowledge to save lives 

Drive almost anywhere in Jop 
and one will find new constr 
On pages 18 and 19, Tony Wike 
takes a look at some of the reve" 
business developments and 
ping centers cies seem {0 
springing up everywhere, es 
‘on 32nd Street in south Joplin. 

For the craltsperson in you, #t 
have a look at a group of wor 
who enjoy the age-old cat 
quilting. Pages 20 and 21 featur 
several of these women. 
Remember the old swimming 
holes that used to be so popular 
the summer time? Chances #€ 
they're still popular and being be: 
quented by young and old allt: 
On pages 22 and 23, Cheryl 
takes a look at two spots in the fat: 
state area. 

Finally, Keri James explores be 
strange world of a real-life forust 
teller in the area. Page 24 desctbs, 
the typical life of one of these pr: 
ducts of the supernatural w 

Most of the articles in this svt 
have been written by ster L 
Chad Stebbins’ Copyedit 
Newswriting classes. Planning 24 
design on the production beget 
carly in the semester, Pholosnfs 
were taken by JoAnn Hollis 
Lakey, Sue Hopkins, Cheryl 
Larry Meacham, Martin Oetting 
and several lhe eet 

Pages were de! 
members of the Copyedlg er, 

This is the last issue of both 
‘Chart and Magazine this 
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Whether it be in the dormitories or the Lions’ Den: 








By Keri Jormes 


iihas been said: “It you don't 
‘anything at Mi 
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Ment, said he had never played 
Bpedes until coming to Southern 
Tamed how to play on road 
Hp with the debate squad,” he 
wid 

Minlor Todd Graham, Turner's 
Batter in the tournament, said he 


Miodid not know how to play 
Wades Until coming to Southern 
Heald he learned to play in the 
termitories 
Tumet said that although he is 
Tol positive why playing spades 
Setms to be the only tradition that 
Has stuck with Missourl Southern 
Neha an idea 
‘Isuppose it's because spades is 
Hieasy to learn that most anyone 
ake the basic game idea, but 
alto challenging because the 
you play It, the more com. 
led you can make it and the 
you can become. Other 
Bmes that are as easy to learn 
“ually don't progress any more. 
Taher they stay the same.” 


Students continu 









Playing spades: Whe 
dormitory residents, Sout 

Giaham said many students at 
colleges are involved heavily in card 
playing. but he could not explain 
the reason spades was the 
prevalent game at Souther. 

I guess a lot of it has to do with 
the fact that it doesn’t take long to 


ther it be an organized gome in the Lions’ 
hern students have © 


learn and it sticks with you” he 
said. 

Tumer said the idea of a large 
number of Southern students 
knowing how to play spades is not 
new to him 

‘As far as keaming spades goes. 


continued the tradition of spades. 


e tradition o playing their hand at spades 


Tve always heard that Southern is 
the king of campuses” 

While it remains to be seen if 
other newly-found traditions, such 
35 throwing spools of tollet paper 
in the air after Southern’s first 
bucket at basketball games, will 


Den or a more casual competition between 
(Photo by Larry Meacham) 






stay, spades tournaments appear to 
have surpassed the test of time, and 
will forever be linked with campus 
bife at Southern. 
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Self-help Groups 


Groups help people cope 


By JoAnn Hollis 


[Editor's note: To protect the 
‘enonymity of the person involved, 
only the first name ts used.) 


For persons who have a chemical 
dependency problem, whether it be 
themselves or someone they know, 
there are others in the same situa 
tion willing to listen 

Joplin now has five self-help 
groups which are accessible to 
anyone who wishes to join 
Alcoholics Anonymous (AA), Nar 
cotics Anonymous (NA), Alanon 
Naranon, and Adult Children of 
Alcoholics (ACOA) 

In these groups the members 
gather In a circle and discuss the 
problems they are facing and how 
to deal with them 

“They're open to everybody 
said Betty, an active member of 
three groups. “There are no 
membership fees. A person can 
come and not even say anything 
All the programs are anonymous 
and confidentiality is maintained 
along with anonymity 

Each of the five groups is meant 
for people in different situations 
AA\Is for those who are dependent 
on alcohol, and NA is for those 
who are dependent on any type of 
narcotic. Alanon, on the other 
hand, is for those who have friends 
or relatives who are dependent on. 
alcohol, Naranon is for those who. 
have friends or relatives dependent 
on narcotics, and ACOA is for 
children of alcohi 

“Any type of chemical abuse 
which we call substance abuse. is a 








family disease,” said Betty 

According to her, this is because 
for every action there is a reaction. 
In other words, those who are not 
chemically dependent become as 
involved with the chemical as the 
person who is using ‘it. This is 
because their whole purpose in life 
becomes to control the person who 
is using the chemical and to stop it 

Their life becomes as un 
manageable and caught up with 
and obsessed with whatever the 
chemical is as if they were taking it 
themself,” she said. “That's why we 
call all of these addictions family 
disease 

She also said that when people 
begin to learn about the disease, 
they are relieved to know it is not 
moral issue, but an illness 

In trying to cope with thelr pro- 
blems, each group has a 12-step 
program which they use to help 
guide them through life's ups and 
downs 

“All of the 12-step programs af 
ford a way of living that is the dif 
etween ‘living dead’ and 








en 








ying alive’” said Betty 
ne explained that when 9 per 
son is living with a practicing. un 


treated addiction they are ‘living 








dead’ because the pain is so enor 
mous that they “numb out 

‘All of the four programs allow 2 
person to live with freedom, 





growth, and happiness,” she said 

“The bottom line for all of us who 
are recovering from some kind of 
rement, whether it's 


dependent or the 






esteem," said Betty 


Ss 


Let Literature Carry The Message, Too. 











Brochures: Literature to help newcomers understand 


Defining self-esteem as how a 
person feels about himself. Betty 
said that persons involved with 
chemical dependency must lear 
period of time that self 
esteem is their own responsbility, 
and that they must learn what it is 
and how to get it 

Pointing out that addiction is a 
downward spiral for all involved, 
Betty said it is important to take 
steps to intervene 

The worst thing anybody can do 
is nothing,” she said. “The chances 
somebody recovering from one 
of these life-endangering addic 
tions, whether it be drugs, street 
drugs, prescription drugs, or 
alcohol, is if one person has the 
courage to reach out and ask other 
people for help and stop the pro: 
gressive spiral downward. 

There are only three areas that 
an addicted person can end up— 
death, insanity With in 
tervention, all of these can be 
eliminated 

For those who realize it is time to 
get help, Betty said the only step re- 


over a 





or jail 








quired \s to make a phone call to 
one of the numbers listed in the 
yellow pages under “Alcoholism In 
formation” and “Treatment 





Centers” If they do not want to 
make the call they may simply at 
tend one of the meetings 

AA. Alanon, and ACOA meet. 
ings are held at 12124/ Main in 
Joplin. (The entrance is located off 
the parking lot behind Wilder's) 
NA and N: C held 
at 7th and Main stre 
are held in the basement of Fast 
Copy Printing) 











ANNUA 





Meeting Room: Narcotics Anonymus (NA) and Naranon meet weekly in this room to discuss 
problems and to support and listen to one another. The room is located in the basement 
of Fast Copy Printing at 7th and Main in Joplin. Meetings for Alcoholics Anonymus (AA): 
Alanon, and Adult Children of Alcoholics (ACOA) are held at 12124/2 Main. Anyone who 
wishes to get involved in the groups, or just wants to listen, is welcomed by group members) 
All a person has to do is show up. (Photo by JoAnn Hollis) 









































THE TWELVE STEPS 
1. We admitted we were powerless over alcohol— 
_ that our lives had become Unmanageable 
2, Came to believe that a Power greater than ot 
Could restore us to : : 
‘3. Made a decision to tum our will and our Ives 
‘over to the care of God as we understood Him, 
4. Made a searching and fearless moral invent y 
~ _ of ourselves. 
5. Admitted to’ God, to ourselves and to ano 
human being the exact nature of our Wrongs 
6. Were entirely ready to have God remove al 
; these defects of character. ’ 
i 7, Humbly asked Him to remove our shortcom: 








SPARS Ne ATs. 


ings. 
8. Made a list of all persons we had harmed, 
became willing to make amends to them 
9. Made direct amends to such people whe ef 
Possible, except when to do so would injure 
= them or others. i 
10. Continued to take personal inventory and when 
We were wrong promptly admitted it. 7 
11. Sought’ through prayer and meditation to i 
_____ Pfove our conscious contact with God as we 
Understood Him, praying only for knowledge ol 
, His will for Us and the power to carry that oul. 
12. Having had'a spiritual awakening as the result, 
_ Otthese Steps, we tried to carry this message {0 
_ others, and to practice these principles in all our 
affairs. 











“Way of Life”: Each of the five self-help groups have a slight: 
ly different set of 12 steps which they use as a guide fo help 
them cope with their individual situations from day to day, 
The set pictured here is used by ACOA members (Adult 
Children of Alcoholics). (Photo by JoAnn Hollis) 
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JEdior’s note: To protect the 
imity of the person involved, 
¢ fst name Is used.) 


ously living in turmoll, Bills 
ed around as a result of 
went and becoming involved 
‘sell-help groups Narcotics 
paymous (NA) and Adult 
Bren of Alcoholics (ACOA) 

Bll the child of a disfunctional 


‘does not interact with each. 
Inia healthy way 


he 

thought I could do 

19 to make everything OK, 

reality was that | couldn't.” 
ing to survive in his family 


1 didn't like myself.” he 


Unable to communicate his emo- 
‘and carrying his feelings of 
first tured to alcohol, then 


to protect the 
Zanymity of the person involved. 
[fetubject’s real name ls not used} 


ig from an alcoholic fami 
ed marrying alcoholic, Amy's 
# confused, but through treat 


her “sanity” 
ling from a disfunctional 
that involved alcoholism, | 


acteristics,” Amy sald. 
‘Illooked for somebody that 1 
jther and help and take 


¢ of alcoholism, Amy Is 
Ndent, and this codepen- 
Y was wrecking her life. Final 
it bottom and decided to 
iething about It. 
Wgel to the point where 
en all you can take.” she 


hing this point, Amy looked 







of group 


relationships, and finally marijuana 
fo cover up his problems. 

"It did work for a while,” said Bill 
“But it got to a point where it just 
didn't work anymore 

It finally got too much, and his 
life hit bottom when’ he was away 
at school 

"The pain got enough that | 
wanted to do something about it 
he said 

For Bill, this meant entering 2 
treatment program. Because his 
father had already undergone treat 
ment, he knew what was available 
and where to get help 

They didn't force it on me,” he 
said “They let me run my own 
course 

After going through treatment, 
he became Involved in Narcotics 
‘Anonymous. At that time the self 
help group for adult children of 
alcoholics did not exist 

Thad to deal with my addiction 
first,” he said. “You can't deal with 
anything else if you're under the in 
fluence of drugs.” 

After 9 year with NA, Bill went 
bock to treatment for being an adult 
child of an alcoholic 

“My recovery began when I 
realized that both my parents had 
the same disease | had. They did 
the best they could,” he said, refer: 
ring to how he had been reared 

When he was recovering from 
his addiction, Bill blamed his 
parents for his problems. However, 
now he realizes that it is 0 family 
problem. 

1 was recovering from them and 
now | am recovering with them,” he 








loman finds ‘sanity’ 


for help. She said she wanted help 
$0 badly that she drove herself to 
her first Alanon meeting, knowing 
no one there 

“| had no where else to turn 
because no one else understood 
she said 

1 had heard about Alanon 
several years before | actually went 
toa meeting.” said Amy, “but out 
of fear | didn't go” 

‘Amy said she kept going back to 
the meetings beause of the tremen 
dous amount of warmth and love 
that she felt there. She felt that she 
could talk to the people at the 
meetings because they understood 
and no one else did. 

There were people there I could 
identify with, that were in the same 
situation.” she said. “I kept going 
ack because I found myself getting 
‘alittle more sane each time T went” 

‘After attending meetings for a 
short period of time, Amy decided 
to go through a month of teatment 
to help her deal with her problems. 
‘Alter treatment she got a divorce 


Self-help Groups 
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said. “We all have the same pro 
blem 

In mentioning his dependency 
on relationships, Bul said he was 
Jooking for something, but did not 
know how to give 

“I was really dependent on the 
girls that | dated,” he said 

Not having a role model when 
he was developing his ideas about 
love, he thought that a person fell 
in love and everything was fine. He 
did not realize it took work 

“Today I have to lear how to do 
everything” he said. “I have to start 
over” 

‘Atone point Bill believed that he 
had given up on life, but with the 
sid of treatment and the self-help 
groups NA and ACOA, he now 
feels that he is starting to do 


something with his life 
I'm learning how to do things 

different from how | used to do 
them” he said 

Before becoming involved in NA 
and ACOA, he did not understand 
what his problem was. Through the 
programs he has gained insight on 
his problem, and knows that he can 
do something about it 

"Most importantly I've gained 
self-worth,” he said, pointing out 
that one characteristic of a 
codependent is that he feels wor 
thiess. “I'm not so bad. I'm not any 
better of worse than anybody” 

Having spent his whole life try: 
Ing to find and prove his “value” 
Bill realizes now that his worth is 
within himself for being who he is 

“I don't have to a0 find it—I have 


it” he said 

“[ have a long way to ga.” he sald 
of his recovery. “It takes a long time 
to unlearm 19 years of doing 
something. It takes a lot of work 
and 2 lot of willingness, but its 
possible. There is hope for whoever 
wants it 

I'm not going to be cured,” he 
said. “hts something you lear to 
deal with all your life” 

In some aspects he is gold that 
this has happened to him because 
it gives him the opportunity to help 
other people who have the same 
problem 

“It's given me a new outlook on 
le.” he said of the program. “I feel 
like T can make it now” 


in treatment, self-help groups 


One thing that she still must con: 
tend with is the fact that she still is 
and probably always will be at 
tracted to the alcoholic personality. 

“if Thad not gone through treat 
ment I would have gone right back 
into another alcoholic marriage” 
said Amy 

With the ald of treatment and the 
self-help groups Alanon and 
Noranon, she is now able to realize 
when she is getting Into the same 
situation she was in before, and 
how to deal with it and get out of it 

Tknow now that | don't have to 
live in an alcohol relationship” she 
said, “ond that | deserve a lot bet 
fer and that eventually | will be able 
to have a healthy relationship with 
someone 

Having been Involved with 

Alanon and Naranon fot over wo 
‘years now, Amy has acquired some 
positive feelings about the program. 

“There is just so much love and 

understanding” she said. “I ahways 
from a meeting feeling 





go away 
good 


She did point out that persons 
who attend meetings must speak 
up for themselves if they have 
something they need to talk about. 
No one will “pull it out of them> 

“The only time I've gone away 
from a meeting feeling bad is when 
I needed to speak up and didn't” 
she said 

Having a busy schedule, Amy 
missed her weekly meetings for ap: 
proximately two months. During 
this time she felt her life was begin: 
ing to fall apart again. It was then 
that she realized that she was run. 
ning from something she needed to 
deal with. She retumed to the 
meetings 

“| know that I need those 
meetings every week in order for 
my life to stay sane.” she said 

‘Amy said that no matter what 
was happening in her life, it was 
‘ahvays happening to someone else 
and that they could identify with it 
and were there to listen to her. 

i's a place where I can go to just 
Jay it all out, and nobody is going 


to judge me for what Is going on,” 
said Amy. 

“We don't go to the meetings to 
gripe about the alcoholic in our 
lives” she sald. “We go to talk about 
what's going on with ourselves.” 

‘Amy gives the meeting much 
credit for her current standing In life 

“I've gained an identity that | 
didn't have In my marriage” she 
said. “I gained self-esteem and I've 
gained self-confidence. I've started 
to like me” 

‘Amy plans on attending self-help 
group meetings for some time. 

“It has become a part of me.” she 
said. “As long as I want to stay sane, 
that's as long as I will go” 

Just like addicts, she said that 
codependents are also constantly in 
the stage of recovery: 

~The minute you think you are 
totally well is when you're really in 
trouble,” she said. 
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Storm deals major blow to Joplin: 


1971 tornado just misses Missouri Southern 


Missing’ Missouri Southern by 
only a few hundred feet, a 
devastating” tornado ripped 
through Joplin on Wednesday 
May 5, 1971 

The twister killed one man and 
injured 40 others in the process of 
causing $20 million in damage to 
the city 
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prvice station: and the 
Missouri State Highway Dep 
ment building at 4th Street a 
Range Line were also heavily 
damaged. More than 400 trees 
uprooted in ‘Forrest Park 
Ty, and | many tombstones 
Were scattered or knocked over 
The then ‘headed 
straight for Missouri Southern. As 
night class students watched, the 
twister for some reason began to 
follow Turkey Creek Just south of 
the campus. It crossed Duquesne 
Road near the Turkey Creek bridge, 
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wide detour 

Leaving its mark on the trailer 
the tornado continued east 
the ground as it 
ed near Avilla, about 16 miles 
from Joplin 

Some 140 Missouri National 
Guard troops were called in to pre 
vent looting. William Morris, state 
leutenant governor. toured Joplin 
the following day Gov. Warren 
Heames then signed a proclama 
tion declaring Joplin a disaster site 












1971 Tornado 
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Wrath of a tornado: (Above) Workers at the service station on the northwest comer ol 
4th and Range Line survey the damage the day after. The twister ripped the roof off the 
station and dropped it in a field accross the street. (Below left) The Missouri Highway Depart: 
ment Headquarters received heavy damage A large part of the north wall was blown oul 
into the yard. (Photos courtesy Boone Publications) 


Were sirens sounded soon enough? 





In the aftermath of the 1971 tor 
eral Joplin residents ex 
pressed concern that the city’s war 
ning sirens not sounded 
sooner to warn of the impending 
disaster 

Although the damage total 

d into the millions, the death 

and injury toll was remarkably low 
for a storm of the intensity which 
struck May 5, 1971 

Joplin police received notifica 

n at 6:15 that night that a tor 

Jo had been sighted near Col 
umbus, Kan. But it was not until 
Captain Charles Hickman of the 
Joplin Police Department 
debris hurling through the air while 
on patrol downtown that the order 
was given 
That was at 6:53 p.m. just two 
e the tornado actual 
ly touched down near 20th Street 








were 





saw 





to “sound the sire 









and Maiden Lane. 

The city received criticism for the 
late-sounding warning sirens, Allen 
Pearson, director of the 
Severe Storms 
Kansas City 
sounded 


National 
orecast Center in 
said sirens should be 








g before a tornado hits 





ules warning |s 
fot enough," Pearson sald. “Joplin 
was very lucky 

Pearson said sirens should have 
been sounded when a torn 
warning was issued at 6:15 p.m 
just after the funnel was sighted 
ar Columbus, Kan, 

Joplin ‘officials, however, said 
that sounding sirens too early was 
like. “erying wolf.” If city residents 
were told to take cover every time 
8 funnel was sighted in the four 
slate atea, they would be spending 
@ good deal of their time in 











ers. These wt 
ome 100 com 





basements or she! 
gs could b 
nings. 
monplace, ond residents might 
nore warning sirens when @ “ 
nado actually was ready to stm 
Joplin. 
e and 

Actually, Joplin police 
disaster workers had been ia 
to spot the approaching tomnedss 
But as is the case in numerous 
storms, those closest to the funnel 
are sometimes handicapped) BF 

or heavy 
blowing dust, rain, of 
The tomado nearing Joplin — 
hidden by a cloud, preventing 
earlier sighting: 

According to weather Air 
vestigators, there was more tt 
one funnel cloud in the storm, 
Scattered damoge in areas 
the storm appear to hint 0) 27 Fe 
smaller funnel clouds on 
ground ot the same time. 

















e witnesses to funnel cloud: 


x ‘ 
couple among first to arrive a 


y Martin C. Octting 





























mories of the 1971 tornado 
Sil vivid In the minds of those 
bo lived near the tragedy. 
iuby Smith, owner of the And. 
son Mobile Park at the time of the 
mado,'still remembers that nig 
ms wreaked 


issouri Southern, 
trailer park, located just two 
ast of the Colle n 
m\Road, was the site where a 


juni! Southern 1 
n, was killed 
was completely dem 
m the twister 


fe were playing cards in the 
room, and J heard a rur 
boked out the west windows 


remembe 
ee since we had 

errible hail storm just a week 
bre Then, | saw the 
thing from the w 
in the storm we 
§ sid it appeared “to be 
im. Usually, tornados are big at 
and small where they are 
the ground. This one 
wards, and was real large 
ard the bottom and small at the 



























»mado ap 





was 


saw stuff flying through the 
pd the first thing I thought was 
hoped it wasn't going to hit 

court.” Ruby continues 


> 


atin Ocing 


tthe devastating twister tore 
through Joplin, residents 
@xed from shelter to survey 
geilelt by the storm. Many 
Hones were spared by the 
™ Others, however, found 
damage to residences. 
@ the unlucky were Mr. 
George Hempen, who 
at 217. N. Duquesne, just 
the College. Their home 

lidings sustained heavy 
from the storm. 

ars later, they still recall 


in 1971 


We tried to drive aver to the court, 
but there were power lines down all 
over the road and no one could get 
through 

Ruby then drove back to her 
house, located just south of the 
park, and ran across a field 
et to the disaster site Once 
she found only one tra 
g,” though it was 









there 


“sull st 











ing fo one 








Leu Smith. now married to 
Ruby, was the first person to arrive 
at the fter the 
There nyth 
he said 


There was debnis 
id." W 
the ditch, an 


Leu 









ng to Ruby. 
building a fence around his tr 
fot, and “might have been all right 
if he had not run across the street 
fo the « Ru 
son saw the storm approach 
told his wife to head for the ditch 
Moments later, he Jumped on top 
of her just as the funnel cloud dip: 
ped into the trailer park. Either a 
concrete block or piece of tin dealt 
him the final blow 

There were looters all over the 
place when | got up there.” Ruby 
said, "One fellow had a silver dollar 








said when John 














‘Our boys were young then. 
about 10 or 11," Mrs. Hempen 
recalls. "I had put the car away in 
the basement garage because of the 
warnings. Then, the girls called me 
to play cards 

At that time, she went back to the 
garage, opened the door, and 
began to back out the car 

*When I was backing out, | saw 
things that looked like birds flying 
around.” she said. “I wasn't sure 
what it was, but then I realized what 
it was” 

She quickly pulled the car back 
into the garage and closed the 
door. calling upstairs to her two 


——1971 Tornado 
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ction, and the coins were scat 
d all over the place People 
were all over the place taking 
things 

Several resdents of the trailer 
court were injured in the storm Lue 
said 2 young woman “about eight 
months pregnant” had been struck 








Told them if they wanted to see 
3 tornado to look out the front win: 
dows” she said. “I then told them 
to come downstairs. One of them 
was in the shower, and he got out 
grabbed the dog. and came 
downstairs” 

‘As the storm passed over the 
house, she said the basement 
garage door “heaved” Once it had 
passed, they went upsiairs to survey, 
the damage. 

“The kitchen was all right. but as 
we walked further through the 
house we found more damage. 
she said. “We lost a lot of trees. 














In the back by a two-by-four. When 
he found her, she was in’ shock 
‘We wrapped her up in blan 
kets,” he said. Another man was in 

wed when a wood slove was 
blown against him, crushing his arm 
and shoulder 

Ruby built the trailer court in 
1966. At the time of the tornado, 
she had just sold it but still held the 
deed. She later took over the 
‘operation again. Since that time, it 
has changed hands several times 
The taller park ls now named 
Newman Road Park 

Ruby said mail addressed to the 
trailer park and @ lawn chair were 
found as far away as Miller, Mo 
Weather officials investigating the 
storm soon t discovered that 











t disaster scene 





there had actually been more than 
cone funnel cloud on the ground at 
the time 

Members of The Chart in 
vestigated a heavily wooded area 
southwest of the trailer park and 
found several pieces of debris and 
fallen trees apparently put there by 
‘one of the funnel clouds. 

“It was really weird,” Ruby said 
“There were sheets of bam tin 
wrapped around bght poles bke 
bows and knots” Several twisted 
pieces of tin stil remain near the 
area 

Alter the storm, the debris from 
the trailers was buried in a mine 
shalt near where the duplexes have 
been built on the north side of 
Newman Road 





just east of the College, was evident the morning after the 
storm. (Left): Today, the mobile home park has been rebuilt 
and is under new ownership. (Top photo courtesy Boone 
Publications, left photo by Martin Oetting) 


lempen residence just across Duquesne Road hit hard: 


family is ‘grateful’ twister didn 


ere large ones blocking the 
driveway. We lost about $190,000 
worth of trees, mostly walnuts 

The tornado hit the front room 
‘on the west end of the house. 
where it damaged a piang, but left 
the trophy case next to It 
unharmed 

It took the southwest windows 
out, frames and all, and blew the 
drapes up on the roof” she said. 
“We had a little workshop behind 
the house that was completely 
destroyed. The only thing let was 
the concrete foundation. A large 
tree was also blown across the barn 


rool” 








tt strike College 


She said during repairs to the 
house, construction workers sur- 
mised that the twister “was at roof- 
top level” when it passed over the 
house. since the southwest comer 
of the roof “apparently had been 
fted up about six inches or so” and 
then dropped again 

It was too bad we got hit” she 
said, “but I was glad it missed the 
College. There were so many 
students out there, and from what 
Thear some of them couldn’ get in- 
40 the basement since the door was 
Tocked. I'm just thankful tt hit us in- 
stead of them” 
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Night classes were in session: 


Faculty remember twister’s 


By Martin Oetting 





Perhaps students and faculty at 
tending night clas n May 5 
1971, were most horrified by the 
approaching tornado. At the time, 
there were night classes in session 
in nearly all buildings on campus 

Three faculty members who still 
teach at the College were eye 
witnesses to the storm as it ap 
proached the campus 

I remember it, and | remember 

















it well)” said Dr. Conrad Gubera 
associate professor of sociology. “I 
was teaching a class on the third 


floor of Heames Hall w 
through’ 

Gubera said a student looked out 
the west windows and saw “what 
he said looked like birds flying 
around” outside As so ry 
one realized what {t was, they im 
mediately headed for the 
hasement 

‘As we filed out of the room and 
went down the stairs,” Gubera said. 
“I stopped and looked out the hall 
window to get'a quick glimpse of 
what it was. At the time, it was 
about on Range Line Road, and 
headed straight for us. I watched as 
it went right through the valley 
where the soccer fields are now. It 
was headed right for Reynolds Hall 
but then veered to the east and just 
missed the gym.” 

Gubera said he still remembers 
the fury and violence of the funnel 
as it passed in front of him. 

“The turbulence and noise was 
incredible” he said “There were 
just masses of dirt, trash, boards 
and parts of trees whipping around 
at great speeds, It was so large it 
filled the entire valley down the 
Here [at Hearnes Hall], we were 
getting the residuals of the funnel 
like bits of trash and debris. There 





came 














were tree branches all over the 
place after it left. It's something you 
never forget 

Dr. Bc 
education, was teaching a class in 
Reynolds Hall that eventful night 

“Lhad a student who was giving 
a presentation before the class. 
Steere said “He went back to the 
back window to close the blind, and 
saw the storm He asked me what 
it was, and I said ‘I don’t know, but 
we had better get out of here 

As the students filed down the 





professor of 



















rear stairwell to the bottom floor. 
Steere said he stopped to look 
the second floor windows. By then, 





the funne three blocks 
away" from the building 

‘Several of us stopped to watch 
it” he said really 
shouldn't have been there looking 
out when it was that close. | saw the 
cloud.-It was coming right toward 
us, and was huge and very vertical 
There was a big box about the size 
of a long skinny room flying around 
in the funnel. | never got a good 
look at it to identify what it was, but 
it looked like @ room 

Steere sald he watched as it went 
across the parking lot in back of the 
gymnasium. 

During the event, Steere said the 
students were somewhat sedated 

Most of us were frightened, but 
were seeking safety,” he sald. “It 
was kind of solemn and fairly quiet 
After it passed, we didn't know how 
much damage it actually did 

Wayne Stebbins, who was teach 
ing @ biology class that night in 
Reynolds Hall, said he saw the tor 
nado “coming along Turkey Creek 
when it took a sharp tum and 
headed straight toward the tennis 


was only 





| know we 

















tebbins said students and facul 
ty “momentarily” went to the base 


1971 Tornado 








ment of Keynolds Hall 

‘We all thought it would hit 
Reynolds Hall” he said. “When 
nothing happened, we came out of 
the basement and actually watch. 
ed the tornado hit the southeast 
comer of the gymnasium. 

Students in the building were 
“more apprenhensive than scared,” 
Stebbins said. “They were really just 
curious,” he said. 

Students in the business admin 
istration building heard a sound like 
a “large behive or a train” and saw 
debris swirling in the alr outside as 
the tomado approached the cam 
pus. They tried to get in the base. 
ment of the building. but it was 
locked: Someone finally located a 
key, but by then the funnel had left 

The tornado spared the College 





brush with 


but it did severely damage some 
trees southeast of the gymnasium 
and leave many broken car 
windows 

Following the tornado, many 
male dormitory students from 
Southern went to the devastated 


Anderson Mobile Park to ald the 
victims. A woman and her bebj 
from the trailer court spent the night 
in South Hall, and women res 
dents living there took turns rock 
ing the infant 





Aftermath: (Above): Northpark Mall foundation was mangled 
by the storm. (Below): Fury of storm is evidenced by board 
stabbed into house. (Bottom): Tree damage east of camps 
can still be seen today. (Photos courtesy the Joplin Globe) 
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1973 Storm 





Storms wreak havoc again: 
It was not a tornado, 


but damage was worse 


Shortly before 7 a.m. on Friday Another resident, a 64. 
May)11, 1973, the worst storm ever man, suf 
tostrik 










red an ap 
loplin vent its wrath onan tack and died 








between 70 ani 
Killed “thre 
Dearly 100. T 





force. c 
ches of hail be 
Though das 
ihe storm + 
een from tor 
Douds were 
Nosection ty 
ikast partial! damage Thi mM war 
Bid'o be worse than the 197] tor 












City | totaled 
mound $13 millior 

Av resident of the West Side 
Trailer Court on West 7th Street exist at the time of the 1971 tor 
about three miles west of Joplin 
was killed during the storm 


Northpark Mall, which did not 








had extensive damage 








Mall damage: (Below): The storm and torrential rains blew 
bul Windows at the Northpark Mall, and flooded the inner cor. 
dors. (Photos courtesy the Joplin Globe) 





vere he cyclonic storm. (Top 
2 ersons in the Joplin area were killed from t z 

eee See ee uae at West Side Trailer Court on west Seventh Street, where ig 
Ce (Above) Miller Manufacturing Co. on Davis boulevard was heavily damage 


One ae was killed in the cafeteria. (Photos courtesy the Joplin Globe) 
e wi s 
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Students 





College students adopt several identities 
Students diverse 


in style and dress * 


By Tim Drew 


College students can adopt a 
number of different identities. 
Where do you belong? 

Missouri Souther, despite being 
somewhat dwarfed by the 
enrollments at some larger univer- 
sities, creates a broad spectrum of 
students greatly diverse in ap- 
pearance, study habits, and free 
time activities. 

When considering appearence, 
the type of dress is often thought to 
be by far the most important. Dress 
tends to create a good or bad first 
impression 

The group, often standing out in 
a crowd, are thase considered to be 
the “class” people. This would in 
clude the sharp-dressed man or 
woman category 

The shoes are of utmost impor 
tance. The type of shoe varies, but 
the only real important thing is that 
they are the “in” look. Dress slacks 
nice shirt, and tie must also possess 
the same “in” qualities. Topping it 
off, there may be a dab of Vitalis or 
bit of styling mousse to hold the hair 
in a fine business-like fashion 

The woman on this level tend to 
vary 2 great deal. The days of the 
woman having to wear a dress have 








long passed. 

Dress slacks or'a nice skirt are 
moving in quickly. Once again, the 
“in'' pair of shoes is important 
along with a-pair of unscathed 
nylons. A run or hole in a pair of 
nylons would be considered tacky 
and absolutely unacceptable. The 
blouse or sweater usually serves as 
a complement to the rest 

However, of foremost impor 
tance is from the neck up. Make- 
up must be absolutely flawless. The 
earrings are attractive, but a great 
deal of time is taken to avold 
anything gawdy. Lastly is the hair. 
With a barrage of new hair styles. 
it's unfair to say that every hair falls 
into place because that would often 
conquer objectives. However, the 
hair must be perfect before this stu 
dent ventures into publ 

This stage of preparati 
takes upwards of an hour’ 
perfect. Hence, don't be surprised 
to find this student in dampened 
spirits on a rainy or windy day 

Dipping into the casual look 
things become much less complex 
It covers the widest range of in 
dividuals, and there is little vanation 
between the sexes. 

Ranging from a respectable pair 
of jeans to the latest OP fashions 



















the casual’ crowd 
dominate the campus. 

A vast array of various types of 
fennls shoes and sneakers are 
usually common with the middle to 
Jower area of casual dre. 
per division includes num 
amples which are, cons 
casual shoe. The ever-pop: 
shoe is one such example 

Various types of bution-up sl 

s, and hooded shirts are usual 

(ast prominent. A nice T-shirt is 
a possibility 

The hair and other general ap 
pearence is still important, but not 
in such a business-like fashio 
most important aspect is that the in. 
dividual {s comfortable and avoids 
being repulsive 

Moving along, we find comfar: 
table being pushed to the outer 


seems to 

















limits. This is usually the “care free” 
individual who either feels that he 
or she has no one to impress, or 








simply wasn't in the mood for any 
type of a hassle 
PApakcoli ive id in" blue jeans or 








any old T-shirt 
will do. The shoes are ni 








issue. Basicelly anything he 
do 
Any hole 
clothing or shoe: 
character and individual 
outlit 
For the guys, a hat is often a 
necessity, Puiting a hat on is often 


miuch easier and quicker than fin 
ding a comb or brush 

Hals, however, aren't quite as 
popular with the women. Instead, 
the hair is pulled back into what's 
popularly known as a pony tail 


ke 

This group tends to just 
everything In. stride Everything 
stays in proper perspective. Dress 
{s nowhere near the top. 



















Nearly everyone ha Ihe ur 
sity, at least once, 10 cut loose 
into the “care free” work 

When considering any of the 
before mentioned, it's importante 





remember that various items, oF 
pearances, and Individuals) ON 








greatly interchangeable. 

Seldom will there ‘be: sn) i 
Jividual who stays glued into) & 
given area or follows a given 20 


ish 
or follow all patterns characters 


of a category. 


Continued on next page 
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Study habits 


In the same 
cular type of 
\ealegory is a nearl 

Believe it 





spect, 








pare day 





limes even a \ E 
ed Does this work? Most stude: 
feve that but such 
dicrous behav 
sible 

Even if preparin 
pssble, a 













opulai 





into play. This is what's 
DOWN as proc 
{those incredibly useful idea: 
fidosophies, and is fairh 
mong college studen 
This philosophy tends to create 
fal is probably the most popular 
[Study habits, the hectic “cram 
esion”™ 

The upper division attempts to 
am numerous chapters and pages 
[notes into his or her head the 
ghi before a 
Just below, or sometimes within 
group, are those who resort to 
ving at the breakfast table sur 
unded by orange juice and Cap'n 
ninch. 

These often learn or memorize 
sple material, but have made 
mnselves a frazzled wreck and 
Bl’seem to put it all together. 
Many students find) that a 
mich” of sorts always helps when 
ying These don't need to 
ake sense and often contradict 
Bon, but many feel it gives them. 
vedge 

Some find that a radio or televi 
an isa necessity. Also, something 
mnbble on or drink is nice to have 
hey claim that noise or something 
be present forces them to concen: 
aie extra hard on the necessary 
slerial 

For others. anything besides a 
aim and quiet setting Is a distros 
Bn and can't be tolerated. These 
‘often the students who end up 
Ring at the top of their lungs in 
topes for the preferred quiet. Does 
fat'Sound ratio 


Spare time 


Before moving on, it’s important 
Banalyze those who decide it’s not 
portant or they simply don't care. 
This feeling is often due to what is 
done in spare time or “after hours. 

This student belongs to what 
ould be considered “‘party 
mals" This student develops a, 
Us say, “forget it” attitude 

Without detvir 
nights and too much of a 9: 

Ng can begin to wear a b 








ination. It's 






















































Na great deal 

Others choose to be somewhat 
se calm and play various card 
= Or become intensely in: 
ina game of Risk. Watching 
mor listening to the radio Is 
Popular for just passing free 
after hours 

When considering passing hours 
mugen classes, somewhat of a 
*zeation at Southern seems 
S8t'Oh sure, there are always ex 
“pons, but there is a basic trend. 





























The Lions’ Den in the BSC of 
fers a whole new w 





ing in the dormitori 
eas a 














considering the broad 
dents at Southern; it 
us that the surface 
has simply been scratched. By no 
means have all Southem students 
and their habits been discussed 
Having simply touched upon the 
basics, let the Imagination ta 
over, draw between the lines, and 
chances are that you may find 
yourself or those around you 
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Museums 


Joplin offers the finest in small museums 


By Mark Ernstmann 


Residents of Joplin may not 
realize it, but some of the finest 
small museums in the country are 
located right on their doorstep. 

Included in these museums are 
the Dorothea B_ Hoover Historical 
Museum, the Tri-State Mineral 
Museum, and the Spiva Art Center. 

Founded in 1973, the Dorothea 
B. Hoover Historical Museum is 
named in memory of a direct 
descendant of a pioneer family that 
settled in the Joplin area. The et- 
forts put forth by Hoover resulted 
in the establishment of the 
museum. Dedicated in 1976, the 
museum is a part of a complex that 
also ho the Tri-State Mineral 
Museum. | hie building is located in 
Schifferdecker Park, and was fund- 
ed by a combination of finances 
from the city of Joplin, the Joplin 
Historical jiety, and the 
Historical Muscum Guild. 

‘The museum. was Hoover's 
dream, but unfortunately she didn't 
live to see it)” said Mary Louise 
Waggoner, executive secretary of 
the museum. “Community ac 
tivities were her life and she kept 
many family items and put them in 
her old house” 

With this in mind; the Historical 
Society rented a building in 
downtown Joplin and used it as the 
museum, but the city asked it to 
move to Schifferdecker Park and be 
with the Mineral Museum. That 














Antiques: (Above): A miniature model of the Barnum and Bailey Circus on display at the 
Hoover Museum. (Left): An antique secretary and typewriter decorate just one of the many 
rooms that display furniture and objects from the Victorian Era. (Photos by JoAnn Hollis) 


was in 1976. 

“After the move, the Historical 
Society set up’a guild to run the 
museum,” said Waggoner. “Four 
years ago, the guild was dissolved 
and now the museum is run by the 
Historical Society. It is not under 
the city at all 

The city does pay the utilities 
and furnish the building. though” 
she said 

Since the development and 
growth of Joplin took place mainly 
during the Victorian period 
(1840-1910), the emphasis of the 
museum is on this era. The many 
different rooms depict life of an 
upper-middle class family of the late 
1800's 

‘We have six Victorian rooms 
that have come from Joplin homes, 
and they are very interesting.” Wag 
goner said 

The rooms include a typical 19th 
century kitchen; a Victorian dining 
2m; a “man of affairs” office; a 
parlor featuring a rosewood 
Chickering piano that belonged to 
John C Cox, the “Father of 
Joplin” an adult's bedroom; anda 
miniature room equipped with 
“everything a little girl could desire” 

Also included in the museum are 
two elegantly decorated rooms that 
reflect. America’s bicentennial 
history. 

“The two 1776 rooms are uni- 








ques” sald Waggoner. “There are 
not many like them around. All of 
the furnishings are authentic.” 

One of the rooms is a basic col- 
‘onial room complete with a Chip 
pendale looking glass and cher 
rywood secrelary : 

The other is a replica of the col 
onial tavern, “The Sea Griffin.” It is 
decorated with 200-year old fur 
niture, pewter accessories, and 
lighting implements straight from 
the period 

In addition to the Victorian 
rooms, the museum has many 
other notable collectibles. 

“We have an outstanding doll 
collection!” Waggoner said. "They 
are the collection of Maud Taylor 
Johnson, and she said it was very 
important that we keep them all 
together where people could see 
them 

“They are beautifully dressed 
said Waggoner 

The dolls, dating back to 1890, 
are dressed in homemade clothes 
and real jewelry. 

An arrowhead collection with 
hundreds of Indian artifacts is also 
on display at the museum. The ar 
tifacts were recovered from the 
Johnson estate. 

The museum also features a Vic 
torian dollhouse that was specifical 
ly builf for display at the museum 

“One outstanding attraction is 





the mini-circus that is a replica of 
the Barnum and Bailey Circus’ 
Waggoner said. “It is very well 
done, and has a tape which pro- 
vides a musical background and 
also a storyteller.” 

There are many other attractions 
at the museum, including antique 
instruments, clothing from the er 
toys, and photographs snd 
documents that tell the history of 
Joplin. 

‘We have about 10,000 people 
go through the museum a yeaty 
Waagoner said. “When we have 
special attractions, we can have 35 
many as 300 a day. The numbers 
increasing every year 

“Admission is free, but we do 2: 
cept donations,” she said. “People 
are very gencrous, especially the 
tourists, and we do get a lot 
them. We get them from practical: 
ry state, and we even have 








lye 
foreign visitors 

The museum is open from tee 
pm, to 4 pm. Wednesday through 
Saturday, and from 1 p.m. 10 
p.m. on Sundays 

Tours may be arranged by call 
ing (417) 623-1180. 

“We get many favorable com: 
ments,” said Waggoner. “It’s jus 
nice place to walk into. Its alive 

‘It’s one of the most outstanding 
small museums, and we want Peo 
ple fo know about it 
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Museums 





Museums tell of local history, provide culturing 


Spiva Art Center 
By Mark Ernstmann 


Helping residents of Joplin to 
know and increase their apprecia: 
ton of the visual arts by maintain: 
ing/an' educational, social, and 
taltural center is the main purpose 
ofthe Spiva Art Center. 

*Sofar, the center is working out 
well said Val Christensen, director 
ofthe Spiva Art Center. “We try to 
bring a variety of visual arts to 
toplin’ and Missouri Southern. 
They/can’ range from: national in 
scope to local artists. 

The center began in 1948 with 
agroup of artists who founded the 
Oark Artists Guild. From the years 
1958 {0 1967, the guild operated 
n/a remodeled Victorian home 
tamed the Spiva Art Center. It was 
tamed in honor of George A. 
Spiva, whose interest in local artists 
pls the many generous gifts he 
donated helped make it possible 

In}1967, two years after moving 
bits present location, the quild of. 
Kially changed Its name to the 
Siva Art Center, Inc 
‘Alded by the Spiva Art Center 
GH,the board of directors and 
faious committees oversee the 
Pogramming of the art center. It is 
fanclally dependent on member 
tips, individual businesses, cor 
Portions, and grants. A private 
Organization, St. Avips, also pro- 
fides funds for the center. 

“We have been pretty well sup 
ported,” said Chistensen. “Other in- 
Situtions are impressed with the 
‘Support et and with our pro- 
gamming” 

‘AS for programming, the center 
resents a wide variety of visual art 
tom the community as well as na 
tonal on scale. Every three to six 
Weeks, a new exhibition either 
comes or goes 

*One exhibition that gained the 
Swalest attention was the Thomas 
Hart Benton Retrospect in 1973," 
Chistensen said. “It received ac 
tkim locally and nationwide 
Another one is planned for this 
$7ing, as a malter of fact’ 

Christensen pointed out that 
there are several programs on tap 
forthe upcoming years at the 
Center, 

He'said that in the fall of 1987, 
there will be a show for the alumnl 
ike art department, and in the 
Sping|of 1988, an exhibition and 
Rated activities are planned for the 
anWersary of the Ozark Artists 
Guid: 

Weve had a wide 
People visit the ce 
Chistensen. “It's not just Missouri 
Southern students and communi 
Wpeople. It's surprising to see the 
anus cities that are represented, 
Some even internationally. That is 
Very pleasing to us 

















Tri-State Mineral Museum 


By Mark Ernstmann 


Providing a permanent home for 
the many large specimens found in 
the district is the function of the Tri- 
State Mineral Museum. The 
museum also insures the preserva- 
tion of the minerals 

The idea for the museum 
originated in 1929 with Joe H 
Myers, who was a member of the 
city park board 

In, 1931, Myers obtained the use 
of a large structure in Schifferdecker 
Park that would house the 
museum. Displayed in the museum 
were the mineral resources of the 
district, the finished products of the 
lead, zinc and other minerals of the 
area, and the development of the 
mining industry. 

Through the use of miniature 
models, the museum contains 
replicas of the methods used in the 
lead and zinc mining. The stages 
represented range from the 
primitive methods to the more ad 
vanced methods of today 

‘As the idea continued to 
develop, the park board appointed 
Myers; J.H. Wadleigh, the mining 
editor of the Joplin Globe; and Fred 
Cap” Nesbit of Webb City to sobcit 
funds in order to buy the display 
cases, and also to build the 
miniature replicas 





The cases and models were built 
and designed’ by Myers and Sam 
Madden, a park board carpenter 

The inital collection was donated 
to the museum by Harry G. Packer, 
and many others followed his lead 
and) donated their private 
collections 

In addition, individual miners 
and large mining companies 
brought in their prize finds 

Now, 40 years later, a unique 
collection of rare and imeplaceable 
specimens from the lead and zine 
mines from this area are on display. 

The area's many mineral 
deposits were probably formed 
from solution atlow temperatures 
Large caves or openings in the rock 
were formed by solution, and in 
these caves miners found perfectly 
formed crystals that were complete 
ly covering the interior of the caves 

‘Among some of the minerals 
found on display at the museum 
are Galena, angle slarite, bor 
nite, barite, calcite, and quartz 

There is no admission charge at 
the museum, and special visits may 
d by calling (417) 























ara 
624-0820. 

The museum Is open from 10 
am. to 5 pm. Tuesday through 
Saturday, and from 1 pm 
p.m. on Sunday. The museum is 
closed on Mondays 















Exhibits: (Above): Spiva Art Center displays a variety of 
visual arts. (Left): Tri-State Mineral Museum offers displays 
of early mining techniques. (Below): Different specimens of 
minerals are also on display at the mineral museum 
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Well known: Wilder's Bar and Grill first began business in Joplin in 1929. The restaurant 
is known nationwide for its’ food and atmosphere.(Photo by Rick Evans) 


Wilder’s dates back to 1929: 
Owners keep ‘old’ style decor 


By Rock Hughes 


“I want to serve the best food in 
the world at a reasonable price,” 
said Clarence Burgaraf, owner of 
Wilder's Bar & Grill and Olde Tyme 
Steak & Burger Company. 

Burggraf has been serving up 
brealdast, lunch, and dinner to folks 
from all parts of the nation since 
1979 when he fulfilled his dream of 
having his own restaurant 

“Wilder's was going to be auc 
tioned off, so I bought it to keep it 
going,” he said. “It was something 
| always wanted to do” 

Wilder's is known for its mesquite 
broiled steaks and vegetables. 
Burggraf said he had grown used 
to the taste of mesquite wood cook 
ing during his travel throughout the 
west, so in 1984 he installed the 
mesquite broiler. 

“It puts a taste on the meat that 
can't be copied.” he said. “Our mes- 
quite broiled vegetables are ab- 
solutely unusual because you have 
to have the broiler to do it” 

The establishment prides itself on 
quality. 

“We try to use the best quality 
beef and freshest vegetables at all 
times,” Burggraf said. “All of our 


pies, cakes, and cobblers are 
homemade” 

Wilder's was founded in 1929 by 
Vem Wilder. The original restaurant 
extended five buildings to the north 
of the present store, and had 
seating for 750 people. One of its 
attractions was the Las Vegas style 
gambling in the rooms above the 
restaurant and bar. 

“It was as well known for gam- 
bling as it was for the restaurant!” 
said Burggraf. “It was a full-blown 
gambling hall” 

In 1981 the store was reduced to 
{ts present size It currently has 
seating for 100 people 

“It has virtually stayed the same.” 
said Burggraf 

The interior is nostalgic. con- 
sisting of an antique gas pump, an- 
tique advertisement signs, wooden 
booths from the original restaurant. 
and the original 45-foot-long 
mahogany bar which was built in 
the late 1930's. 

“It's an old place, and we want 
to keep it that way," said Burggraf 

In an attempt to incorporate the 
new with the old, there is a televi: 
sion set mounted on the wall, used 
mainly for sporting events. Burggraf 
will soon be installing a news wire. 





“It will be on the back wall so it 
will be visible throughout the store,” 
he said. 

Burggraf said he kept the 
Wilder's name because it was 
famous nationwide. 

You can ask just about anyone, 
anywhere, and they'll tell you that 
Wilder's is in Joplin, Mo.” he said. 

From the early 1940's to the late 
1960's the restaurant was open 24 
hours per day, seven days a week. 
Burgaraf started opening the store 
‘on Sundays in 1984. 

“We're busy seven days a week, 
but Friday and Saturday are the 
busiest nights” he said, “and we're 
usually packed for breakfast on 
Saturday and Sunday” 

Wilders offers a wide variety 
menu that includes breakfast served 
anytime. 

“You can have anything from a 
hamburger to a top-choice 
tenderloin steak," said Buragraf 

Wilder's employs eight cooks, 
each boasting a number of years of 
experience 

“We have an expensive taste that 
is moderately priced,” said 
Buragraf. 


Drivers get good food: 


Truck stop is home 


By Rob Smith 


Although many of the customers at 
Truckers Inn are “just passing 
through.” they all play an important 
in the success of the restaurant 

‘The bulk of our customers are 
truckers” said Doug Tope, owner of 
Trucker's Inn. "We do have a lot of 
locals, but most of our customers 
come off the interstate. 

Trucker’s Inn, which serves 
travelers as well as local residents, 
is located at the intersection of 1-44 
and Highway 43 between Joplin 
and Seneca. It was established In 
1964, a few months after the in: 
terstate was built 

‘The reason this was built was 
because of the toll road coming out 
of Oklahoma,” said Tope. 

“The truck stops were here 
before there was anything on 
Range Line.” said one waitress at 
the restaurant. “It was put here 
because trucks have to be where 
they can get in and out. They can't 
fight traffic” 

Trucker's Inn was opened by.the 
Skelly Oil Company. The company 
proceeded to build truck stops “all 
over the midwest” 

If you study history, we are just 
like the Pony Express.” said Tope. 
The trucks go from one point to 
the next, one truck stop to the 
next” 

The restaurant serves breakfast, 
Junch, and dinner. The menu in- 
cludes steaks, chicken, seafood, 
sandwiches, and Mexican foods. 
Leona Davenport, restaurant 
manager, estimates that these foods. 
are served to between 400 and 600 
people per day. 

“I think we have good quality 
food at reasonable prices” said 
Davenport. “We are a friendly 
restaurant. It’s like home to certain 
truckers. 

“T make it a point'to go around 
and see the customers. I also fill in 











Retueling: 


wherever I'm needed. That could 
mean helping in the kitchen, 
wailing fables, or washing dishes®™ 

Although a large portion of the 
business is the restaurant, Truckers. 
Inn, does more than serve food. 

’We fix trucks, sell fuel, ice and 
clothing, not to mention’ the 
restaurant,” said Tope’ “Wei even’ 
used to have bunk rooms, but 
when the restaurant got too big we 
had to take them out” 

Trucker’s Inn is the busiest from: 
Jate April until after Thanksgiving. 
However, Tope points, out thal 
Missouri gets many of its truckers 
during the winter. 

“The gardens die during the 
winter, so trucks have to bring.us 
fruits and vegetables from Texas 
and Florida,” said Tope. 

Several famous people have 
“passed through” Trucker’s Inn; in: 
cluding comedian George Gobel) 
actor Jack Palance, and baseball 
star Mickey Mantle. 

“We get rock band busses 
through here," said Tope. “We also 
get a lot of famous people from the 
Loma Linda golf tournament” 

Both Tope and Davenport ex: 
pressed positive thoughts about 
truckers and trucking 

“| think trucking is here to stay’ 
said Tope. “As you move further 
away from cities, you depend more 
and more on trucks” 

“They're just average people oul 
trying to make a living,” said Daven: 
port. "They may be gone and away 
from their families for three months 
ata time. They have a harder time 
making a living than they used to” 

Tope, who Is originally fom 
Denver, has a wile, Carol, and two 
daughters, April and Holly. His wile 
works al the truck stop handling 
phone calls and correspondence. 

“] was 30 years old before |/saw 
an oak tree,” said Tope. “I think 
Missouri is a areat place to be 





Travelers as well as local residents patronize 
Trucker’s Inn for food and fuel, (Photo by Rick Evans). 








tre true’ She is a graduate 
a 


Photo by Rick Evans) 


jy Rachael Macy 








In June 1980, °a Christian 
rant was established on West 
enth Street. The Gazebo, an 
fashioned smorgasbord. had 

trived in Joplin 

Mie Gazebo building was con 
iced in the 1960's to serve as a 
Bhi club called the Black Orchard. 

There have been several businesses 

blished there since then, in 

ing Chicken Annie's and Pop's 











ey want of a three-line 
asbord. On Friday and Satur 


¥alood, The soup and salad bar is 
filled with more than 50 items. 

@ 15 a hot food bar filled with 

S and dressing, barbecued 

fried! catfish, and Mexican 
The third line is a 
Jasbord of homemade cakes. 


filled shrimp, frog legs, stuffed 

fied catfish, and smoked 

| Iti available on Friday and 

ys from 5 p,m. to 9:30 p.m 

restaurant policy is a com: 
tion of good food and friendly 
@ in a nice Christian at 
# said Don Divine, co: 
Of the business. 






Gazebo doesn't 


serve 


te treat: Betty Patrick’s gourmet restaurant is a ‘dream 
of four cooking schools and 
former food editor for the Joplin Globe. She and her hus- 
and, David, hope to expand the restaurant in the future. 










alcoholic beverages because we 
want to have a Christian at 
mosphere,” said Paul Divine 
manager of the Gazebo. 

Live gospel music by local and 
area singers on Friday and Satur 
day nights is an added treat for 
customers. Live country music is * 
heard on some Thursday nights 
‘On other days, gospel music can be 









Restaurants 
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Betty Patrick’s emphasizes good taste: 


Gourmet food is ‘in thing’ 


By Melonie Hicks 


Expect to dine graciously here 
Each dish is prepared ofter your 
order is received by our kitchen 
stoff, headed by Betty Patrick, 
former food editor and cooking 
school teacher, who has attended 
cooking schools in Italy, France, 
ond the US 


This logo appears on the front of 
the menu at Betty Patrick's 
Gourmet Restaurant. 

“I always wanted to have a 
restaurant,” said Patrick. 

Patrick's cooking career began 
with entertaining people in her 
home. 

“I did lots of entertaining and 
have cooked for as many as 350 
people at church dinners” she said 

She put her cooking talents to 
work when she taught/a cooking 
school for two years at Newman's 
Department Store in Joplin. At the 
same time she began another 
career at the Joplin Globe 

Patrick worked for the 
newspaper 17. years. She was 
editor of the “people” section for 15 
years and “food” editor for two 
years: While working at the Globe 
she attended four cooking schools 
In Europe 

Patrick's dream finally came true 
in January 1984, when she and her 
husband, David, opened their 
gourmet restaurant at 510 Joplin 


$5. For children ages four through 
12, the cost is 40 cents times their 





‘age; ages three and under will 
receive their meal free. 
People can celebrate thelr 


birthdays with a free meal at the 
Gazebo after 4:30 p.m. Married 
couples may also celebrate their an 
niversary. The waiter or waitress will 
go on the stage, ring a bell, and an: 





&¢ Our restaurant policy is a combination 
of good food and friendly service in a nice 


Christian atmosphere: 


” 
—Paul Divine 





heard in the background 
The Gaztbo is open for Junch 
from Tuesday through Saturday, 
11:30 am. to 4 pm. at $4.35 per 
person, Tuesday through Thursd: 
‘evening meals are served from 4:30 
to 8:30, Friday and Saturday even 
ing hours are {rom 4:30 to 9:30. 
Sunday hours are 11:30 a.m. to? 
pm 
Saturday night s the busiest for 
the restaurant, which averages 
‘around 600 people then. For Sun: 
days and dinner, the cost is 6.95 
per person. On Friday and Satur 
Gay nights a person may include 
the seafood line for an additional 


nounce the bathday or anniversary! 

Free meals are given away by 
KOBC radio to the person correct 
ly answering the Bible question of 
the day. On KKOW radio station. 





the recipe winner gets two free 
meals 

Divine and his wife, Carolyn, are 
owners of the Gazebo, along with 


and Kathy Shaw. Gary Shaw 
he assistant pastor at Central 
nbly Church in Joplin. Kathy 
Shaw is in charg: anning the 
entertainment at the restaurant All 
four work together to make the 
Gazbo a success. 


G 








p, 
? 











Street in Joplin 

David Patrick was the rector at 
the St Phillips Episcopal Church in 
Joplin for 30 years before retiring 
to help with the business. 

“He enjoyed the change” Patrick 
said, “but he is still actively involved 
with church work” 

The restaurant opened with the 
Deli Room, which seated 32 peo- 
ple. In October of the first year, they 
opened the Walnut Room to ac- 
commodate their growing business. 

“We would like to open a private 
dining room,” Patrick said. “We had 
a 66 per cent growth the second 
year, and this year it is running even 
higher” 

The restaurant emphasizes 
freshness, quality, and good taste, 
specializing in French and Italian 
foods. Part of its success may be 
due to the exposed kitchen where 
customers are able to watch the 
chef at work 

‘Gourmet foods are the ‘in’ 
thing.” said Patrick. “California and 
new cuisine emphasize how food 
looks rather than how it tastes” 

Cooking duties are shared’ by 
Patrick and Rick Sander, a veteran 
chef of 20 years 

Food served at the restaurant ts 
cooked with recipes developed 
from Patrick’s years of experience. 

David Patrick is a wid®ly-traveled 
wine connoisseur, and Charlotte 
Osbom, beverage manager, has 





been preparing drinks and aperitifs 


for 30 years. 

“People come from as far away 
as Kansas City, Tulsa, and 
Springfield to eat at the restaurant,” 
said Patrick. 

One of the favorite specialty 
items ts the house dressing which 
the Patricks hope to market in the 
near future. 

Patrick believes the success of the 
restaurant is due to long hours of 
hard work. 

“In the beginning the hours were 
Jong” she sald. “We were all 
amateurs, and we made mistakes 
just like anyone else. If you can 
weather the storm, this is a good 
business to be in.” 

Patrick calls it a “pressure cooker 
business” She believes the hardest 
thing In dealing with employees is 
to keep a balance—to get the most 
Out of people and get them to do 
their best. She says her success is 
due to hard work and being com- 
mitted to whatever she does. 

“Love whatever you do and be 
enthusiastic about it” Patrick said. 
“I've had two careers | really 
loved—the newspaper career and 
this” 

She started her newspaper 
career al age 43, and was 60 when 
she opened the restaurant 

“| intend to work as long as. 
possible—as Jong as my health 
allows me, she said. 





Busy restaurant: Gazebo's family atmosphere ana variety 


of food attracts many customers. 


(Photo by Rick Evans). 
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11-year-old learns 
life-saving device; 
prevents tragedy 


By Gina Williams 


Four months ago Eric Barnard 







choked while eating jelly beans: If it 
hadn't been for his sister, Christie, he 
might not be here today 


was waichin 
ng with toys in th 

ajelly be 
at. His 
as reading in a 
nai when she noticed that 
Eric was chokin 

When he came over to me, [ hit 
himson the back a few times,’ she 
says. “It didn’t do any good. | didn't 
know what he had swallowed 

“Ltumed him upside down, but 
that didn't work. By that time, he was 
already turning blue, and his eyes 
were rolling back in his head. 1 was 
just about to panic” 

That's when 11-year-old Christie 
sprang into action 

“First, I got behind him and found 
his nibs." she says. “I got to his mid 
dle and went four fingers down, and 
pulled in and up!" 

It was her first actual use of the 
Heimlich maneuver, and it worked 

didn’t know how to do it” says 
Mrs. Bamard, “but Christie did. He 
coughed and then started breathing 
again. We didn't see the jellybean at 
first, but our dogs found it a few feet 
away on the carpet 


Latchkey 





family room wh 
became lodged 
mother, Margaret 


nearby ch 




















she says 
that we cc 


Jane Sheller, coordinator of the 









that Christie wa 
That little girl m: 
all of the ct 








not home. Ch 
It was a good thing 


me when her brot 


vristie 








ther 





oked 
has made us more aware {c 
stress fo the children to teach their 


parents. In the long run, it will save 
even more lives 
Christie, a fifth grader at Stapleton 
Elementary School, learned about 
the Heimlich maneuver from Dot 
Boggan and Judy Alaniz, who are 
teachers in the Latchkey Program 
sponsored by Oak Hill Hospital, The 
Domestic Villence Commission of 
Southwest Missouri, Carl Junction 
School System, Oak Hill Auxiliary, 
Division of Family Services, and the 
Child Advocacy Council also spon 
sor the program 
Though Christie is happy that she 
saved her brother's life, her act of 
he a problem for her 
[had to write a paper about how 
I saved my brother from choking 


Program 

















affects children’s, 


teachers’ 


By Gina Williams 


The Latchkey Program has 

made an impact with parents, but 
the greatest irppact may be with the 
children and teachers. 

Says one student: “I and the rest 
of the elementary have found your 
Latchkey program fun and educa 
tonal. I feel a lot safer now at home 
alone with your lessons on how to 
answer the phone when no one 
else is here. Your demonstration of 
the Heimlich maneuver might help 
me if someone in the schoo} 
cafeteria, where I work, begins to 
choke. 

“I wasn't able fo be there for your 
drug and alcohol film, but if it was 
as good as the rest of your pro- 
gram, I'm sure | would have liked 
it” 

Another student writes: “I think 
your program is excellent. I'm sure 
it will make people stop and think 
twice about drugs, pot, etc. And 
that will probably save a lot of lives 
Also, the stories about things that 
really happened are really a good 
idea to have because then kids can 


attitudes 


see, or understand better what can 
happen to them!" 

Jane Sheller, Latchkey coor- 
dinator, says she and her staff 
receive letters like these from many 
of the children who have par- 
ticipated in the program 

“The letters are just marvelous,” 
she says. “We gel them from 
children in kindergarten through 
the sixth grade They seem to real 
ly enjoy the program 

Shellery says she received a let 
ter from Jim Murray, founder of the 
local chapter of Mothers Against 
Drunk Drivers. 

*His letter was really nice,” she 
says. “I thought the fact that we 
received a letter from him was a 
statement. He thousht that our pro- 
gram was doing great things for 
kids, that it was making kids stand 
up and take notice of what can 
happen to them.” 

Others who think the program is 
‘a goed idea for school children are 
the teachers. 


Continued on next page 








Life-saving technique: Christie Barnard demonstrates the Heimlich maneuver on her 
brother, Eric. She used the maneuver to save him from choking when a jellybean became 


lodged in Eric’s throat. (Photo courtesy The Joplin Globe) 





By Gina Williams 


_ How many children would know 
at to do if a friend was tuming 


‘blue from choking on a piece of 
idy? 


‘A. Slap him on the back 
B Run for help 
C Stand there helplessly watching 
D. Use the Heimlich maneuver 
" Iithey chose A, B, or C, that friend 
auld probably have died 


since October 1983, can help 
children make the right choice. 
“The term latchkey, or doorkey, 
originated around the turn of the 
century, It is a by-product of the in- 
lustrial revolution. 
“More families consisted of parents 
10 worked, causing children to be 
etin the home without adult super- 
The children carried their own 
use keys and let themselves into 
‘and out of their houses before and 
er school. Thus originated the 
‘lem “latchkey children” 
‘The program originally limited 
liself to children who found 
elves at home alone. That isno 
ger true. It has emerged into a 


“We were looking for a preven- 


‘ative program to keep kids from 


er and Latchkey coordinator. 
hen we started hearing from 








parents who said they never left their 
children home alone, we thought we 
should include them in the program 
We thought those children would 
need to learn how to react to certain 
situations.” 

The program consists of six, 
40-minute sessions. The sessions are 
split into two sections—home safety 
and personal safety. 

“In the home safety session, we 
teach them not to panic,” says 
Sheller. “We want them to know 
how to react to situations that may 
arise” 

Home safety is broken down into 
various topics. 

“We talk about fire drills, escapes, 
alarms, and meeting places,” she 
says. “We also have the children cut 
‘out newspaper articles about fires 
and have them figure out why peo- 
ple died in fires. 

“We have the children talk with 
their parents and design an escape 
pattern and a place to meet outside 
the home, in case of fire” 

The children are taught what in- 
formation not to give out over the 
phone, says Sheller. 

“We tell the children to never tell 
someone that they are at home 
alone. That is 8 major mistake.” 

Sheller says they want the children 
to know how to answer the door to 
a stranger, and how to perform the 
Heimlich manuever. 

The last proved to be valuable to 
Christie Barnard, when she saved 
her little brother, Eric, from choking 
on a jellybean 

“I've been notified of eight or 10, 
Instances in which a child has saved 
someone because of the things we 
have taught them,” says Sheller. 

She says it is not only imiportant 
that the children learn, but also the 
parents. 

“We tell the kids to teach their 
parents what they learned. That way 
if the children are not home when an 
emergency. siluation occurs, the 
parents wil know what to do" 

‘As far as personal ssafety is con. 
cemed) the children are taught about 
alcohol, drugs, sexual abuse, and 
suicide. 

“We let them know that they do 
have a choice as far as drugs and 
alcohol are coricerned;” says Sheller. 
“Many of them know that they have 
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@ choice, but they don't really 
understand it 

‘We also address the missing 
children problem. Many of the 
children are afraid that they will 
become missing children themselves. 
We teach them how to say no if a 
stranger approaches them.” 

In dealing with sexual abuse, the 
children are taught to say no to any 
type of sexual overtures, fo get away, 
and to tell an adult. 

Sheller says that because of the in- 
crease In teen suicides, it has become 
2 topic for discussion. 

“We talk about depression when 
we talk about suicide” she says. “The 
pressures are much stronger than 
when I was a child, and the problems 
are different, too. We let the kids 
know that they need to talk to adults 
Just talking to a friend may not help. 
We teach the child to communicate 
with teachers, family, and adults in 
general.” 

Though the program is currently 
presented to children in kindergarten 
through fifth grade, it could be given 
to youths in higher grades. 

"It can easily be adapted for the 
middle schools, junior high, and 
‘even the high schools,” says Sheller. 
“As I see needs, | adapt the program. 
Therefore, | am constantly changing 
it. I'm trying fo improve the program 
all the time." 

The program has been presented 
to over 12,000 children through 
churches, service organizations, and 
schools. By the end of next year, 
Latchkey will have been presented to 
schools in McDonald County, Car- 
thage, Seneca, and Sarcaxe. 

Sheller says they will have “hit 
every shcool system in}the area ex: 
cept for Diamond. They have apro- 
gram they use through counseling” 

She says the program would not 
have been possible if/itiweren't for 
volunteers. 

“We have six women who we 
trained, and they help educate the 
children in the program. In the begin 

ning, they volunteered to do’ this. 
Fortunately, now we are able to pay 
them” 

The program is available to any 
church group, organization, or 
§chool, Those interested in’ par- 
ficipating may call Jane Sheller at 
Oak Hill Hospital 


Latchkey Program affects lives 


Continued from page 16 


“1, too, want to say thank you for 
sharing your important information 
with us” says a teacher in a letter. 
“We appreciate you coming and 
teaching our community the 
Latchkey Safety Program, I feel that 
‘everyone who participated benefit- 
ted In some way. Each session has 
been full of a variety of safety rules 
and procedures 

“The true stories that were told, 
even though sad, really got the 
message across. I feel that this pro- 
gram Is a very valuable tool to be 
used in the school setting for safe- 
ty awareness” 

One of the true stories that was 
used was about a teen who wanted 
to be an athlete. He started drink- 
ing. and smoking marijuana, and 
Was arrested. While in jail half of his. 
tongue was cut off. His dreams of 
being an athlete were over. He had 
abused) his body with drugs 

Another teacher says the Lat- 
chkey helpers handled the difficult 
areas, such as the one above, 
beautifully. 

‘Along with mailing letters to 
members of the program, the 
echool children also send pictures. 
One such picture is of a house, with 
an escape route and a meeting 
place drawn in 

In a letter to Oak Hill, a sixth 
grade student says “this has been 
the best week of schaol, Your pro: 
{grams are the best thing the school 
has taught me™ 

Sheller says the impact the pro- 
gram has made is explained 
thraugh the letters. 

“No matter how much we try to 


teach them, they are only going to 
learn if they want to. The letters are 
a reflection of that learning. This lets 
us know exactly how the kids feel 
about the program. It's very grati- 
fying to receive so many nice Jet- 
ters!” 

Sheller says the smudges left 
from erasing and the misspelled 
words make the letters even more 
special. 

“The letters are just so cute.” she 
says. “The kids may spell some 
words incorrectly, but they get their 
message across.” 

Though most of the letters thank 
the Latchkey helpers for presenting 
the program to their classes, they 
also reveal their secrets. 

“Some of them tell us about peo- 
ple they love who smoke.” says 
Sheller. “The kids tell us that they 
tried to convince an uncle or a 
parent fo quit smoking. Sometimes 
it doesn't work, but the kids keep 
trying” 

Other letters reveal that children 
‘or their frends have been molested. 
The children say the Latchkey pro: 
gram helped them to understand 
the situation. 

“That shows us that we have 
reached part of our goal. We want 
the children to be able to tell an 
‘adult about their problems. That 
way, maybe we can get some help 
for them” 

Maybe a letter from a grade 
school boy sums it up. 

“Thank you for the latch keys 
‘You taught me av lot ebout fire: 
choking and drugs: Please go-to { 
other schools.” z 
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Growth of Joplin 


Shopping centers give added variety to Joplin 


Southside 


announces 


plans for 


new center 


By Tony Wilson 


Greeting Joplin residents and 
the city on 
south Range Line Road is a new 
shopping center. A center that, in 
less than a year, has become one 
of Joplin’s most successful business 
areas 

The Southside Shopping Center 
has been in operation since early 
last year. The center is made up of 
34 individual shops specializing in 
everything from frozen yogart to 
popular music 
The center has grown to be 
everything we had hoped for.” said 
Connie Box, who, along with her 
husband, David, is the owner of the 
shopping center. “It has remained 
the type of shopping center we had 
originally planned for” 

Box said Southside was designed 
with the small businessman in 
mind. 

“We felt that this was just what 
the Joplin businessman needed,” 
said Box, “a place with affordable 
rent space that was located in an 
area that would draw a large 
number of shoppers.” 

Each application for lease was 
carefully considered by the owners 
in order to provide a variety of 
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New Business:One of the four-state area’s newest shopping centers, the Southside Shopping Center, added a new 
dimension to the southwest corner of 32nd Street and Range Line Road in Joplin. (Photo by LouisL. Lakey) 


shops. and services to the 
community. 

“We have attempted to remain 
mostly retail, and to select different 
types of shops with the shoppers in 
mind,” said Box 

According to Box, a great deal of 
work has been dedicated to the ap- 
pearance of the center. Attractive 
lighting, as well as many flowers 


and shrubs, adds to the sharp 





design of the shops and buildings. 

“There is not a lot of walking 
distance between each of the 
stores,” said Box. “There is also 
plenty of parking all over fo aid 
shoppers” 

An advertising association has 
developed between many of the 
stores in the center. This enables 
shop owners to advertise more 
offen and at less cost 


oe 


“Our advertising association not 
only ‘helps the Southside Center, 
but Joplin as a whole,” said Box. 
“The opportunity for more adver 
tising brings more shoppers into 
Joplin” 

Box also announced plans for a 
new shopping center, modeled 
after Southside, to be constructed 
‘on Range Line Road across from 
the Northpark Mall 


“We hope to have the ground 
breaking in less than three weeks,” 
said Box. “The initial phase of the 
center will include 15 or 16 shops, 
with the possibility of adding more 
in the future” 

Box said the current target date 
for the completion of the new 
center is September 1986. 


Mini shopping centers are popping up in Joplin 





More shopping centers: Area business and retail are expanding thanks to the many new 
shopping centers opening throughout Joplin. (Photo by Louis Lakey) 


By Rock Hughes 


Mini shopping centers are pop 
ping out of the woodwork in Joplin, 
and Cliff and Carolyn Barker are 
right in the thick of it all. 

As owners and developers of the 
Sunnyvale Center, located on east 
32nd Street in Joplin, the Barkers 
are proof of the success of the hus- 
band/wife business relationship. 

“We bought the land in 1983 to. 
develop our furniture business, and 
decided to build the center as a 
retirement investment,” said Cliff 
Barker. 

The Barkers received financing 
for the project in August 1984, then 
hired a Pittsburg, Kan., firm for the 
construction phase. 

Ten months later they moved 
their two businesses— C&C Rental 
and Home Video—to the center 
CJs Uniforms Unlimited (July 
1985), Photo Express (July 1985), 
Heirloom Wood (October 1985), 
Fantastic Sam's (November 1985), 
Penny Power (January 1986), and 
Housecall Pizza (February 1986) 
came later. 


The center is currently filed and 
flourishing, thanks to the Barkers’ 
keen sense of knowing “what's hot! 

“We picked 32nd because Il 
looked like the growth is coming 
this way)’ said Barker. 

Barker credits his success to he 
and his wife’s faith in God, but has 
some advice for those con: 
templating a project such as this, 

“We feel the Lord has led us here 
for this project, and He has taken 
care of us,” soid Barker. ‘I caution 
anyone getting into this type of pro- 
ject. The location is more important 
than the building. If one ventures 
into this, they need to do) theit 
research 

“These type of shopping centers 
are good for the local retailers,’ sh 
Barker, “because most of them 
can't afford to rent space on the 
large malls. It is also a convenience 
for the consumers.” ; 

The Barkers have a combination 
of 25 years experience in the retail 
business, Cliff was founety) 2 In; 
dependent sales representa! 
eae stories, and Carolyn own- 
ed two clothing stores for 10 years. 
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WW Tony Wilson 


With the recent growth of the 
Voplin business community 
‘entered In the east section of the 
‘aly, questions concerning the effect 
ithe older sections of Joplin, par 


~ “The Northpark Mall has it all. 
That is a familiar saying to the 
esidents of the four-state area. 
However, it appears now that the 
all and the area itself are in store 
for much more 
Plans are already in motion for 
1@ expansion of Joplin’s largest 
ping facility. A move that, ac- 
ding to Mall officials, will mean 
@ things for Joplin and the sur- 
oUnding area, 
“This expansion will move the 
Mall from a regional ' shopping 
ler fo a super-regional shop- 
ping center,’ said Stephen Holt, 
Mall marketing director. “We will 
jaw be on the same level os the 
itlefield Mall in Springfield 
ie Battlefield Mall has been on 
‘super-regional level since its ex 
son in 1981-82, and has claim: 
major portion of the four- 
gS relail business in past years. 
1 People will ow come to Joplin 
WB/shop instead of traveling to 
Springfield and other cities!” said 






















L018 50 new stores will join the 
ANTS two new major franchises. 


3 —; 


Still prospering: Main Street merchants, including si 
in any section of the city will, in the long run, help'Joplin as a whole. (Photo by Louis L. Lakey) 


Downtown Joplin area continues to flourish 


ticulary Main Street, have arisen 
According to Jim George, presi 
dent of the Downtown Joplin 
Association, the effects are & 
pected to be very positive 
‘Any expansion in the city 
whether it be the Mall, the 


all expansion 


Famous Barr and Venture. Also in: 
chided will be a food court con 
sisting of nine specialized vendors 
{o please any taste, and a sit-down 
restaurant 

The expansion, however, will not 
only mean big things for the Mall 
itself. According to Ken McCoy, 
center manager, the addition will 
greatly aid the Joplin economy. 

“First of all, the Mall addition will 
mean more jobs, almost 750 new 
employment opportunities,” said 
McCoy, “There will be an increase 
in sales tax revenues for Joplin 
because people who used to travel 
to olher cities to shop will now be 
spending their dollars in Joplin.” 

McCoy also stressed the added 
variety that area consumers will 
now have to choose from. 

There will be no need to travel 

to shop anymore,” he said. “All of 
the major national stores will be 





here. 

Construction is steady toward the 
Nov. 15 target date for the open 
ing of the new section, Good news 
to many area shoppers is assurance 
that the present Mall will not close 
during the expansion 

The workers will work around 
the customers.’ sald Holt “We ex- 
pect no difficulties or inconve 
niences to our customers.” 
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tore owners Jim George and Bunny New 


Southside Genter, or any business 
is going to make Joplin’a better 
town for everyone,” said George 
George sald there jhas been 
some speculation that the con 
inued growth of Range Line Road 
businesses will have have a declin 
ing effect on downtown retail 
This is not the case" he said 
Downtown’ merchants approach 
business differently than these 
others. They attempt to provide 
quality products with personal 
service 
“Thie main goal of the Mall and 
other shopping centers is to bring 
in more people,” continued 
George. “ This is needed in a grow: 
ing community; of course this will 
‘mean more people shopping in the 








Still growing: Already one of the ar 
will elevate the Mall to a “super-regional sopping ¢ 


ton, believe continue: 


downtown area, also’ 

Currently, the downtown area 
merchants) have no plans for 
changes in the Main Street business 
prea. George expects the 
renovating and expanding of 
several downtown stores {0 con: 
tinue, but says the Main Street 
structure, unlike the Mall and other 
centers, is individual. 

“The downtown Joplin business 
area is made up ol independent 
merchants” said George. “Any ma: 
jor changes would have to be made 
by singlé shop owners” 

‘According to George, working 
relations between the Downtown 
Association and other Joplin 
businesses have been good in the 
past. The groups are currently 


1's largest shopping fac 






d growth of business 


working with the Joplin Chamber 
‘of Commerce 10 establish a work 
ing Chamber retail committee for 
Joplin merchants. 

This committee will enable all 
Joplin merchants to have an op- 
portunity to work closer together for 
the betterment of the city!” said 
George 

Chamber president Gary Tonjes 
said the attempt at establishing a 
solid working committee by both 
the downtown merchants and the 
other city businesses will! mean 
good economic growth in the 
future for Joplin 

~1985 was an excellent year for 
Joplin,” said Tonjes. “I think 1986 
will be even better” 






ilities, Northpark’s expansion 


‘enter.’ (Photo by Louis L. Lakey) 
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Quilting combines frien 


By Sue Hopkins 


No one knows for sure how long 
the Methodist Quilting Ladies have 
been plying needle and thread, but 
their fame as expert needlewomen 
has spread nationwide 

People as far away as California 
send tops for them to quilt Accor- 
ding to Neva Rouse, secretary of 
the group, there are usually about 
20 quilts on their waiting list 

“We ask them to put their name 
on the list and hold on to the quilt 
top until we get ready for them,” 
she said. “We don't want to be 

responsible for that many tops. 

As many as seven women may 
have worked on one quilt, bu 
skilled are they at their’ craft, it is 
next to impossible to see where one 
woman's work ends and another's 
begins. Twice a week they gather at 
the Golden Homes community 
building and begin their version of 
the old-fashioned quilting bee. 

Act members are Rouse, 
Dorothy Bunton, Inez Thomas 
Viola Baetke, Peg Van Kirk, and 
Thelma Linn. All live in or near 
Liberal, Mo. 

Most of the members are widows 
who enjoy getting together and 
visiting while they work. Besides 

having fun” and “getting away 
from home," they go out to lunch 
together once a month. The club 
pays for their lunch, and this is the 
only pay from which they benefit 

“It’s a rest 1o me,” Bunton said 
“I get off my feet. At home there's 
the garden, yard...i’s 2 rest” 

Most of the women learned to 
quilt from their mothers or grand- 
mothers. In addition to the work 
they do with the club, most of them 
piece quilt tops and hand-quilt 
them at home, also, They believe 
in the adage: “busy hands are hap- 

















py hands.” 
Linn said, “My grandmother 
thought if you didn't have 


something else to do, you might as. 
well get busy on a quilt.” 

Although not all the members of 
the group belong to the Liberal 
United Methodist Church, through 
the years the group's main purpose 
has been to raise money for the 
church. 

“These ladies are making money 
while they play” Amy Thomas said 

Thomas, 96, is the oldest 
woman in Liberal. She recently had 
to give up active membership in the 
group, but still visits occasionally. 
She can remember when the ladies 
charged a penny a yard for the 
thread they sewed into the quilts. 

If 250 yards of thread was used, 
the ladies received $2.50 for their 
work. The money was then dona- 
ted to the church. At that time, they 
marked, or outlined the design to 
be quilted, and bound it at no ex- 
tra charge. 

Today, the ladies charge 10 cents 
a yard for the thread they sew into 
the quilt. Marking, binding, and 
other related tasks are charged for 
separately. 


For some of the women 
membership is nearly a way of life 
The club boasts second and third 
generation quilters. Rouse is a se 
cond generation member Her 
mother, Ina Snodgrass, quiked with 
the club nearly 40 years 

Xora Spriggs is a third generation 
member. Her mother. Ida 
Nich and grandmother, Em 
ma Coates, were members of the 
club, She talked about the history 
of the group 

I've been 
church lo 














a member of the 
t than anyone.” she 









said. jor in 1901, and I 

temember when they weren't 
meeting 

Spriggs said the club-used to 





meet at the church one day a week. 
Members would bring a sack lunch 
and quilt all day 

‘It would sometimes get s 
in the church during the wi 
we would meet 
mother Coates or Mrs. 
home,” Spriggs said 

When Xora's husband became 
ill, she hated to leave him for long 
periods of time. She invited the 
group to meet at her home For the 
next 25 years, they operated out of 
the Spriggs’ family room 

Last year Mrs, Spriggs suffered 
two broken wrists in falls. She has 
not yet recovered enough to get 
back to active participation in the 
group. While she was hospitalized, 
the ladies moved the quilting 
frames to the Golden Homes 
where they now meet. 

The Quilting Ladies have seen a 
lot of quilts over the years The 
most they ever quilted in one year 
was 29. That year they did several 
antique quilt tops. 

The members agreed that pick 
ing out their most memorable quilt 
would be impossible. Various quilts 
stand out for different reasons 

Dark quilts are hard to mark and 
thick quilts are hard to quilt. They 
temember some of these. 

One interesting quilt they 
remember was an appliqued quilt 
of cap decals, club insignia, and 
other memorabilia worked on a 
blue chambry background. It was 
made for a young man by his 
grandmother as a graduation oift 

Spriggs seemed to sum up the 
ladies’ feelings when she said 
“We've quilted lots of pretty quilts 
and people seem to like our work; 
we have a long waiting list." 





ter that 
at my Grand 





Costley’s 


Quilting 





= “s 
Fame spreads: Twice a week the Liberal Quilting Ladies gather at the big quilting frames 
at the Golden Homes community building and quilt. No one knows when they first began 
quilting to earn money for the United Methodist Church of Liberal, but an educated guess 

was made that the group is at least 75 years old. (Photo by Sue Hopkins.) ; 


Lucy French, 85, has quilted since an early age: 
Quilts are made to give awa 


By Sue Hopkins 


She gives her quilts away nearly 
as fast as she makes them, but Lucy 
French, 3331 Pearl, will not sell 
them. 

“I wouldn't take lots of money for 
quilts. 1 enjoy making them and J 
enjoy giving them away. | just don't 
believe in selling them,” she: said. 

French, 85, has been quilting 
since she was a young girl Her 
mother died when she was quite 
young, and her grandmother 
taught her the art of quilting 

In early years when money was 
harder to come by, she lined her 
quilts with feed sacks. Now she 
uses sheets 

She has quilted throughout her 
lide. In California she set up her 
quilting frame in the garage. 

She prefers to quilt on a floor 
frame, two Jong poles to which the 
quilt is attached and stretched be- 
tween the two side braces. The 
frame is supported by a table-high 
stand. French says the best of all is 
to have the frame hanging from 
hooks in the celling Then, when 
you are through quilting, you just 
pull it up to the ceiling out of the 
way. 

‘About her quits she says, “I don't 
really need them, I just love to quilt 
I like to do something no one else 
has done” 

She makes more Improved Nine 
Patch quilts than any other. 

“They're scalloped all around,” 
she said. “I have no idea how many 
of them I've made” 

French is making plans now to 


dship, 


quilt a Diamond Patch top that she 
has finished. She wants to piece a 
Drunkard’s Path quilt 

French said she enjoys staying 
home and quilting or doing other 
handicraft. She is not, she says, 
much for getting out and “gadding 
around.” Several times people had 
urged her to enter her quilts in 
shows but she was reluctant to do 
so. 

Finally, her daughter persuaded 
her to attend a show. She was 
pleasantly surprised, she said, to 
find that her piece work and 
quilting compared favorably to 
those on exhibit. She still has not 
been persuaded to become an ex. 
hibitor, but she knows now that she 
could. 

“Ifit wasn't a good job, | wouldn't 
put out a quilt for people to see," 
she said 

A few years ago, French says she 
dropped by a neighbor's house. 
The children were still asleep, the 
mother sald. French wanted to see 
the children so she tiptoed into the 
bedroom and was appalled to see 
that they were covered up with 
coats—there were not enough 
covers for everyone. 

“Itold that mother to come over 
to my house and we would make 
some comforts, and then | would 
make them a quilt,” French said. “I 
just couldn't stand for people not to 
have enough warm covers." 

That's what it's all about, accor 
ding to French. 

“Help one another when they 
aren't able to do for themselves. 
You don't pay me for that” 








y 


Gifts to give: Lucy French, 
Joplin, has been piecing” 
quilts since she was a little su 
Recently she was given 0 
quilted pillow. Always ready 
to try her hand at a new cio) ft, 
she began making pillows. 
Just as she does with her 
quilts, she makes them 10 
give away. Here she shout 
off two new pillows thal wi 
soon have new homes. 
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Quilting 


Carson autograph gets top billing on local quilt 


By Sue Hopkins 


Inspired by a story of Erma 
Bombeck’s “master quilt.” a local 
woman was fortunate to get 
Johnny Carson's autograph to in 
dude on her “friendship quilt” 

Yanie Nissen, 3008> Delaware. 
decided to make a friendship quilt 
shen the family moved here from 
ia, Kan, She provided people 
wih squares of fabric and asked 
people to autograph or decorate 
fhe block any way they chose. 

[call the quilt '80 years of 
fiends,” Nissen said. “In a little 
wn) of 200, the church and 
meryone in town is part of your 
ily.” 

Every block is different and 
pecial, Some people had their 
dildren decorate their block. One 
Hock was signed by three genera 
fons of one family, The block 
decorated by the beauty operator 
peldes a comb, and the bankers 







hoop, Hoops are harder to u 


Hoop quilting: [n addition to quilting tv 
Methodist Quilting ladies, Neva Rouse, 
lops and quilts them at home. Here 
2 than a big fi 
they are easier to fit into the space available 
Guilt is a pieced dogwood (Photo by 


block has a drawing of the bank 
After the blocks were returned, 
Nissen and her mother, Verna 
Shandrew, embroidered them 

About this time, Nissen read an 
article in the March 1982 edition of 
Ladies’ Home Journal about Erma 
Bombeck collecting autographs 
from celebrities and embroidering 
them onto a quilt. The idea ap- 
pealed to her. 

“have gone to bed with Johnny 
Carson for years," Nissen said. “I 
figured | might as well have him on 
my bed” 

She sent him a letter requesting 
an autograph and explaining the 
purpose. She did not know 
whether to expect an answer or 
not, but she hoped for one. Her 
hope was well placed, for she 
received an autograph and a sketch 
of a rabbit 

After the blocks were em- 
broidered, Nissen set them together 
with narrow, yellow blocks, then’ 
quilted the quilt. The scroll design, 









Sue Hopkins.) 


i 


wice a week with the 
Liberal, pieces quilt 
she quilts at.a quilting 
frame, she said, but 
in her home. This 


she used was one the family had 
picked up on 
Tennessee. 

Nissen'’s mother and Aunt Eva 
live with her family, so it is natural 
that they work together on projects 
In the six years they have lived 
together, they have made a quilt 
each winter, Two of the quilts were 
cathedral window quilts. A lone star 
quilt was made as a wedding gif for 
‘one of the Nissen’s daughters. A 
centennial quilt with an eagle in the 
middle was made with their grand- 
son in mind 

Several years ago they acquired 
two quill tops pleced by Nissen's 
great-great-grandmother. The tops 
were about 140 years old and in 
good condition. After they were 
quilted, they were presented to 
Nissen’s two daughters 

Nissen has the baby quilt her 
mother made for her and the first 
quilt she ever made, a baby quilt for 
her daughter. She thought she was 
finished with baby quilts, but a few 
nths ago a friend had twins 
sen made each baby a quilt 
the quilts was a Sunbonnet 
2, the other a teddy bear design 


vacation in 
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and eventual: 
According to Nissen, not only are 
ork quilts attractive and 








as family 





useful items, they se 
ums. You can look back at the 
es in the quilt and remember 
a child's sun: 








sses you loved, ¢ 








When my husband and I were 
dating,” Nissen said. 
alike. Later, mother 2 


those scraps in a quilt 


we had shirts 
dl included 









of all about 
Shandrew 







quilting, sai 
When you q 
your stress You can't tl 
anything else and quilt 
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Here's Johnny: A friendship quilt to remind one of old friend: 





ships is displayed by Janie Niss 
ning it, she decided that Jc 
as she watches him every 











sn, Joplin. While she was plan: 
nny Carson must be an old friend 
ight. She sent Carson a letter re 


questing an autograph. (Photo by Sue Hopkins.) 


It’s an ancient, eastern art: 


Quilting has a long history 


By Sue Hopkins 


The patchwork quilt was the first 
ed in the New World to 
important in the Old 
Quilting is an ancient 
stern art, and had been popular 
many years. Tradt 
naths of fabric had been 










in Eurc 
tionally, 












quilted together for warmth and 
beauly. 
The scarcity of fabric in early 


‘America made it difficult to obtain 
cdclothing’ Desperate women cut 
strong »pieces from otherwise 
clothing and sewed it 
zy quilt fashion. Two 
d then be filled with 





unusable 
together in crai 
quilt tops woul 





ass or com husks and tied, rather 
quilted, with string knot 
terv old the filling in pl 

As life got easier for the settle 
housewives began to take more 
pride in their scrap quilts. They 
began to blend the colors, then cut 
the scraps into orderly squares 
Women began to take pleasure in 
making these quilts 

Newer and more 
designs and different color com: 
binations were created. War or 
her political events often led to 
the creation of new quilt patterns 
and quilters would hurry to finish 
2 quilt before the event that inspired 
if faded into history. 


th 





intricate 












a time before wome 


recognized al 
inions caried litle weight, many 
women expressed their views by 
fashioning them into a quilt 
Delores Hinton, in her Quilting 
ual, suggests that “Perhaps 
me otherwise meek woman kept 
silent to her staunch Whig husband 
that he was sleeping under a 
Democrat Rose patterned quilt” 
In recent years patchwork has 
n rediscovered. Old quilts and 
quilt tops have been used as 
decorating focal points in the home. 
Wall hangings, pillows, tableclothes, 
\wearing apparel, and even toys are 
being created in patchwork designs. 
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Recreation Sites 





Shoal Creek has 
tourism potential 


By Cheryl Boyd 


Realizing Shoal Creek's potential 
as a.tourist attraction. Earl Pierson. 
‘owner of Hollyhaven, continues to 
improve his recreational-vehicle 
park 

Hollyhaven is located on south 
Schifferdecker Avenue, on the out- 
skirts of Joplin. It offers canoeing, 
‘camping, fishing, and swimming 

“People in this area don't realize 
the potential tourism trade we 
could have if they would get behind 
it!" said Pierson. “We have one of 
the best rivers in the state of 
Missouri. If it was promoted better 
we could have more tourists than 
Pineville and that area!” 

Pierson sald Gary Tonjes, the 
president of the Joplin Chamber of 
‘Commerce, has been “a great help” 
on helping to promote Holleyhaven 
and tourism. 

“A lot of our business is from out 
of state,’ said Pierson. “That's pull: 
ing money into Joplin and helping 
the economy here?” 

According to Pierson, being a 
member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Missouri Tourist 
Association has helped business 

“We have brochures out at the 
center'on the highway!" he said 
“Last year we got a call from 
someone in Houston inquiring 
about our park." 

When people rent one of the 
camp's 65 canoes, they sign in their 
name and place of residence 

“We get a lot of people from 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and 
last year we had several from 
Texas,” he said. 

In order to better serve his 
patrons, a restaurant complete with 
an enclosed patio will open June 1 

“We are going to lease it to a 
fellow who use to run Sambo's on 
Range Line,” said Pierson. “It will 
handle package beer and even lot- 
tery tickets, among other things. 
We wanted to add these services so 
people don't have to make two 
stops, or go all the way back into 
town for more beer.” 

At the present time his small 

shop carries items including ice, 
bait, and soft drinks. 
Along with the remodeling of the 
restaurant, a larger parking lot is be- 
ing constructed and the camp 
grounds are being cleared of old 
buses to make room for more RV 
units. 

“Each year we make improve- 
ments on the camp,’said Pierson. 
“Last year we added new shower 
houses, and the year before we in- 
stalled the water and electricty. The 
vice president of Empire Ele: 
was very helpful in getting our poles 
up quickly for us” 

Pierson sald they want to make 
the park one of the best in the 
country. 

“When I purchased the first 10 











canoes | felt like that was a lot” he 
said, “Now just three years later we 
have 65, and we will probably have 
to purchase more.” 

A group rale on canoes is given 
by Holleyhaven when five or more 
canoes are rented 

“We havea lot of church groups 
come down to take the float, but we 
have also had Missouri Southern's 
baskeiball team, the YMCA, and 
bus loads from Wichita and Kansas 
City" 

Other groups Pierson said rented 
the canoes frequently are senior 
citizens, Joplin businessmen, the 
Chamber of Commerce. and the 
Scouts. 

Holleyhaven also helps the 
Kidney Foundation with its annual 
river raft race. 

“The money from every canoe 
we rent that day goes to the Kidney 
Foundation.” he said. "For the last 
fwo years we have donated around 
$250" 

The regular group cost for 
canoes is $10 per day, and $15 for 
single canoes 

Pierson said ‘one church group 
which took a three-day float trip 
came in “looking reaged but hap- 
Py. 

“The group's leader said it was a 
planned experience to show them 
how to rough it. Although they 
were exhausted, they all said they 
enjoyed the float.” 

Pierson said itis better if 2 group 
calls a week to two weeks ahead of 
time, but if neccessary he can pick 
up more canoes from a rental place 
in Carthage 

“We work together on our 
canoes," he said. “Some people 
think we're hurting our business by 
helping our competition, but I think 
competition is good for everyone’” 

Canoe rental, which usually 
begins the first of April. openedia 
month earlier this year due to the 
warmer weather in March. 

The camp grounds are opened 
all year round, Cost is $2 per day, 
with an extra charge of $1 for elec 
fricity and water. 

“When we first bought the land 
in 1980, you couldn't walk through 
the camp grounds; it was like a for- 
rest," Pierson said. “I don't think it 
had been cleared in the history of 
this place. Most of the grounds we 
cleared by hand” 

The river directly in front of the 
camp grounds, which last year was 
only three or four feet deep, is now 
eight or nine feet deep. 

“When the construction workers 
were putting in the line for the new 
sewage system, the river flowed in- 
to the park,” he sald. “So before 
they finished they dug out the creek 
bottom for us. This summer it will 
be easier to get the boats in the 
water” 

Pierson said the new sewage 
system should help in cleaning 








Shoal Creek: Located on south Schifferdecker Avenue, Holleyhaven offers visitors canoeing: 
camping, fishing, and swimming. This year, owner Earl Pierson plans to improve the recrea: 
tional vehicle park, and also add a new restaurant. The area is visited each year by a number 
of tourists from throughout the four-state area. 


Shoal Creek to make it an even 
cleaner river than it is, 

“The water has been tested 
regularly for a long time. The water 
company and EPA say it's fine for 
recreation, but the new pollution 
control system should help the 
cause even more,” he said 

Pierson and his wife, Dorothy, 
plan to visit other parks to see how 


they can improve their own. 

“We plan to go to a park up near 
Kansas City, which we have heard 
Js an exceptional park,” said 
Dorothy Pierson. “I already have 
plans to put in flower beds around 
the grounds. We want a nice park 
where people enjoy bringing their 
families!” 

‘She said that although in the past 


f the 
they have experienced some ol 
nae kind of excitement Ee 
park, closing off all but one one 
and working closely wil He 
sheriff's department has cure’ 


problem. ; 
“There is really no limit to hate 


can do here," sald Pierson. 
just wish we were 30 years younget 
with more time to do It’ 
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Five-Mile plans annual spring reconstruction 


By Cheryl Boyd 


In preparation for the “hot and 
gcky weather.” spring-fed Five- 
Mie swimming hole begins its an- 
mal reconstruction this month 

The 54-year-old man-made 
samming hole is located about five 
ailes southwest of Baxter Springs, 
Kan, just across the Oklahoma 
border. 

*Esch year we bring in bulldozers 
Bsmooth the poo! botiom and pic 
Belarea.” said Dewayne Treece 
pindpal of Riverton Middle School 
md ileaser of Five-Mile. “I've 
theady contracted for the bull 
dozers} and they'll start in a couple 
of weeks.” 

Treece said the reconstruction 
process in which 150-200 yards of 
mk Is contoured, usually takes 
three!’ days to complete, but 
depends on the amount of rain 
received. 

"We usually try to open 
Memorial Day weekend if possible,” 
ee “Sometimes, however, we 

ve (0 postpone opening due to 
Paeipestpone op ig 

Once the clean-up is completed 
adithe 10 a.m. to 8 pm. daily 
Rason begins, Five-Mile offers 150 
jaids of picnic area on both sides 
othe creek complete with 40 pic 
tc tables. 

*It's great for kids because there 
shallow water for the toddlers and 
ideeper pool with a rope swing 
tdi diving board for the older 
thes” said Treece. “There are no 
foles because we contour it 
smooth. The water is crystal clear 
nd very clean. In fact, last year it 
passed the Oklahoma drinking 
waler test.” 

Treece said there are two 
Mequards on duty at all times. Since 
the swimming hole first opened, 
there has not been a drowning or 
Wen a serious accident 

In the 11 years Treece has 
operated Five-Mile, he has not 
dlowed overnight camping oF 
fireworks. 

*i's too much of a hassle to 
walch people, to keep it clean, and 
Wakes @ lot of room,” he said. 
"Besides, people live right there 
and it would be a hassle for them.” 

One couple living there is Louis 
Daugherty, the daughter of the 
orginal owner of the swimming 
hole, and her husband, Dewey. 

Recording to Daugherty, her 
deceased parents, Fred and Bulla 
0 ine, had construction started 
$1929 and officially opened Five 
Mie in 1932 

“On summer mornings bright 
and early you could hear the kids 
Singing as they came down the 
toad" she said. “The kids lived in 

Springs and would get up at 
fre in the morning and walk here, 

They would sing every song they 

fo make the walk seem 





ome 1240:64 the Baxter 
ut Camp was located 
Where the Daugherty house now 
Sands. 





ut leaser Dewayne Treece expects to have the popular 


Popular swimming hole: Five-Mile hasn't opened yet this year, bi 
recreation area ready by Memorial Day weekend. Located just across 


the Oklahoma border, Five-Mile is a popular summer 


the area. Two of the main attractions are the cool, clear water and the low admission prices. For 


“hangout” for students in 
Is in Joplin, Five-Mile is worth considering. (Photo by Chery! Boyd) 


people desiring an alternative to crowded swimming poo! 


During the 30 years the Dar 
dennes ran the pool, they had four 
Cabins they rented out. Two were 
remodeled and are leased out, one 
{s used as storage for the pool, and 
the fourth is being torn down 

“They quit renting the cabins 
about 12 years ago,” she said. “We 
stil hear people saying they miss 
renting them? 

Along with the cabins, the bath 
house is no longer there. 

“The kids that walked used it to 
change in and keep their clothes 
there" said Daugherty. 

Daugherty's family of two sisters 
and a brother did all thawork from 
washing down the cement steps 
each night to diving to the bottom 
$f the dam to plug the boards uP 


with paper. 

“It's a lot easier now.” she said, 
“There are no campers, so there 
isn't as much trash to clean up, and 
they hook up a hose to dean the 
steps instead of having to wash 
them by hand with creek water” 

The greatest difference in the 
work load is the way the pool is 
reconstructed each year 

My father dug oul the pool each 
year with a couple ‘of horses and @ 
slip” sald Daugherty. 

Five-Mile has been open every 
year since its opening in 1932, with 
the exception of two years during 
World War Il 

“The pool was closed for two 
years during the war because of the 
gas rationing.” sald Daugherty 


People didn't have the gas to come 
out here and go swimming. so my 
parents just closed it for two years 

‘Watermelon feasts, fish and frog 
fry, and Fourth of July celebrations 
are just some of the events that 
have taken place at the swimming 
hole. 

“An Indian family by the name of 
Harry Crawfish used to hold all day 
picnics on the Fourth of July” said 
Daugherty. “The mother would 
buy fireworks of all kinds and give 
all the children bottle rockets to 
Shoot off. At night the sky would be 
filled with fireworks exploding, and 
‘everyone In town would come out 
to watch. They were just beautiful” 

‘According to Daugherty, the 
children who used to swim there 


now bring their children to the 
swimming hole 

“The ones that have moved 
away tell me they haven't been 
home unless they come to Five- 
Mile” 

The cost on weekdays Is $1 for 
adults and 75 cents for children 
under 12. On weekends the cost is 
$1.50 for adults and $1 per child. 

“Jo get to Five-Mile from Joplin 
you take the old Highway 166 
(west) past the four-way stop.” said 
Daugherty. “Right before you get to 
Baxter Springs you tum left on the 
last paved road. Unless the owners. 
paint their house you can look for 
§ large, yellow house on one cor: 
ner anda green one on the other” 
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Fortune Teller 





Fortune telling, card reading, palmistry: 


Area woman uses 


By Keri James 





When Sue was a small child she 








had no idea what life Would deal 
her. Butas fate w 
all in ti 











Now, at 
sional r : june 
teller simply the 
Soothsayer in a small southeast 
Kansas Due to pre-1900 city 


codes which 
ing is a mis. 
she will remain anonymo 

While many people have been to 
visit the Soothsayer out of curios. 
ity, she says that most of her 
customers are “regulars” 

Thave alot of people who come 
around just to see if] am for real 
she says while’ placing the tarot 
cards in a-design on the table in 
front of her, “With so many gypsie 
and unblessed readers around, they 
are smart to do s 

AS she tells it, many people hav 
been hoaxed by gypsies into believ: 
ing that disasters awaited in their 
future, and the only way to prevent 
the events areto pay the qypsies.a 
large sum of money so they “pray 
io the spirits that the terrible curses 
will nof fall! 

“After working the 
| weeks, they (gyp: 
id move o} 


te that fortune tell 
emeanor in thi: 








town, 
































area for 
2s) simply 
ne says 








To do more 
might put my own soul in danger 

She explains that every time a 
person prays to the spirits for a 
favor, the payment is 
10-fold 








return 





quite a fe le who 
are witches and warl says. 
But! have never wanted to use my 
aift in‘that 

Ata card 
Soothsayer 
the tarot car 
of thin 









sion, the 
huffle 
what 
arn 






le telling hy 


types wish te 











about. The shuffling, she 
allows a person's vibration: 
picked up by the cards. She the 
places the cards in a specific de 
and is able to tell whatlies ahead 








by the way the cards come up, 

‘| never tell people bad thing 
unless they want me to,” she says 
“Once I'told a woman her husband 
was going to die in three days, and 
he did. She still comes to see me 

According 10 the Soothsayer, 
people need the services of card 
readers to help them get through 
life with as much ease as possible 

“If told you that your were go- 
ing to fall down and skin your knee 
next week, you'd be extra careful 
next week and might avoid doing 
anything where you could slip and 
skin your knee,” she explains, “The 
cards only tell the probability— 
people can make them come true 
or not 

The Soothsayer says her typical 
customers are “beauty operators 
homemakers, and hookers.” With 
a smile spreading across her face, 
she adds: “My favorite dre the 
hookers—they leave big tips” 











Card reading has almost always 
a@ part of her life As a 
teenager she and a few gitliriends 
would travel {0 area towns to visit 
card readers. However, she says 
that she never really thought she 
might have a “gift” until visiting one 
particular reader. 

We were all sitting around this 
fortune tellers table listening to all 
the things she was saying to each 
of us,” she says. “But when it came 
my turn she refused to read my 
cards. | demanded to know why 
and she said'that she would not 
read for another reader.” 

After graduating from college 
with a double major in history and 
sociology, she began reading about 
fortune tellers and card reading 


been 














After predicting several things 
which ‘were “astonishing to my 
friends.” she began her business 
She says that because of the for 
une telling law, which she calls 
“prehistoric,” she cannot advertise 
A similar law. was enacted in 
Joplin for many years. Section 
1094 of Article 67 of the 1917 
Joplin City Code reads as follo 
‘Any person who shall obtoin 
money or property from another by 
fraudulent devices and practices in 
the name of, or by means of spirit 
mediumship, palmistry, card 
reading, astrology, phrenology, or 
like crafty science, or fortune tell: 
ing of any kind, shall be deemed 
quillly of © misdemeanor.” 
The Jaw Is no longer included in 











psychic ‘gift’ to help 


the Joplin City Code 

She says that during a recent trip 
to Europe with a friend who also 
“has a gift” she had some “extraor 
dinary experiences” while there 
which have led her to believe in 
reincarnation 

“While there we visited the man 
sion of rather famous person, and 
In every room my friend and I kept 
asking where certain things were. 
The tour guide was just amazed 
because all the things we were talk 
ing about had been removed or 
covered for over 50 years,” she 
says. “Things like that happened all 
over the place I have no doubt that 
I was alive in those times'* 

When asked if she has ever been 
able 10 predict any of her own 





future, she replies with an astoun 
"Yes!" 
aks tells of the time when'she 
was married and had a so 
that her husband was “playing Me 
eld a bit” 
Mowe night it just kept getting 
Jater and Jater, ond't just kep at 
ting madder and) madder. | it 
knew he must be messing aroun 
somewhere,” she says. Se 
jumped in my car with my can 2 
off looking for him. It fook me 
about six hours of driving aroun 


bur sure enough, about R Lah 
a house 
pulled up in front of a hove? 


Joplin and pulled him oul 


ears, f 
“Sometimes It’s not so great 


have this ability 


